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BEAUTIFUL and simple in design 
polare ect h because of fast color 
fabrics and Sasol Messy 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere 
AEN T- Company.Cleveland O. 
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“Gtloor Coverings 


[tis a fact,that one hardly needs to have 
their attention brought to the worth of’ 
Quality. | 

The “Kerchant that is conscientious 
Jinds in the people's confidence, satisfac - 
tion beyond that obtained by profits. 

The John XX, Smyth Store takes special 
pride in the quality of the °Hloor (overings 
it is offering tts clientele. 


55-years of Good Furniture 
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A TRADEMARK 
of SATISFACTION 


ABY MARY” is good natured because she is comfortable in 


her little ‘‘M”’ Shirt. 


Proper underdressing is so important to a child's 


health and happiness that every mother should give it most careful study. 


‘‘M"’ Garments are ‘“‘The Perfect Under- 
wear for Children.” Their soft, pliable 
yarns, smooth seams and perfect fit afford 
real comfort. Their well-made button- 
holes, firmly-sewed-on-buttons, durable fabrics and 
careful finish save work and annoyance for mother. 
Made in a scrupulously clean and sanitary day-light 
factory. 


The ‘“‘M” Line includes Infants Shirts 
in Foldover and Button styles, Diaper- 
Supporting Bands, Children’s Waists, Waist Union 
Suits and Plain Union Suits in knit and woven fabrics. 

Look for the red ‘‘M” in the wreath when 
you shop for children’s underwear. Its a 
certainty of satisfaction. Minneapolis Knitting 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mothers—Let your children be comfortable this summer in ““M’’ Garments 
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‘You will want to 


o where the 
con to go y 


For example ¢ 


The brown-faced, black-eyed, chubby Indian babies, in 
Hopiland or Navajoland. 


The burros, laden with firewood, in the adobe vil- 
lages of New Mexico. 


The range ponies, on the ranches. 


The mules (with funny names) that help you ride 
down the Grand Canyon trails. 


The railroad that climbs Pikes Peak like a squirrel. 


The roses out in California—acres of them—red, pink, 
yellow, white. 


And the golden oranges. 
My, oh my, what sights! 
Better than studying books at school, don’t you think? 


Write to me for picture folders of the Santa Fe 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1143 Railway Exchange Bldg. 4.” 
: CHICAGO CS” 


Could You 
Use More 


Money 
Each Week? 


ARTHUR REIMANN 


THIS young man earned 

$86 extra one month 
during his spare time. 
Many men and women are 
earning money this way. 


START NOW SECURING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


CHILD LIFE 


This magazine for children 
is easy to sell—just show 
it and it sells itself. You 
do not need experience. 


MAKE USE OF YOUR 
SPARE TIME. You can 
not only earn extra money 
but here is an opportu- 
nity to build up a paying 
business. 

Write us today for our sub- 


scription proposition. It 
will mean money to you. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago 


WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR 
ADDRESS be sure to send us 
notice, promptly, thirty days in 
advance if possible. This will 
prevent your missing any copies 
OF 
CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 
Published by 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY . 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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MAYTIME PLAYTIME 


N the first of May 
We will sail away 
Where the loveliest stages are; 
In the woodland gay, 
It is fun to play 
At being an actor star. 


When it doesn’t rain 
Our Child Life plane 

To a Maytime meadow soars; 
And we spend the day 
The most joyful way 

[In the great big out of doors. 
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To the music of birds 
We set our words 

And dance in the sunshine bright; 
With the fairies and elves, 
Forgetting ourselves, 

We play till it's almost night. 


But when the day's done 
And we've finished our fun 
And the drama no longer charms; 
It’s sweeter by far 
To be what we are,— 
A child in our mother’s arms. 
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Ethel. Darjorie Knopp 


H, William was a giant, 

Who roared and’ stamped around. 
Matilda was a fairy gay 
A-dancing o'er the ground. 


1 was th’ enchanted princess, 
Cursed by a witch's spell, 

And lying in a limp, limp heap 
Exactly where 1 fell. 


The witch was Cousin Ellen, 
Hiding for what she'd done 
The fairy told the giant all 
And where the witch had run. 


The giant sent for Robert, 

Who was a prince so true, 

And told him, with great secrecy, 
Exactly what to do. 


He had to find Witch Ellen 

And prick her with two pins, 

Just at the place her neck 
leaves off 


And where her car begins. 


WILLIAM, The Giant 
MATILDA, The Fairy 


Cast of Choracters —— 


He did as he was told and pricked 
And pricked until she bled. 
Then 1 rose up and welcomed him, 
And Ellen fell down dead. 


ELLEN, The Witch | 
ROBERT, The Prince 


The giant and the fairy 

Then danced about with glee, 

While Robert knelt upon the ground 
And pled to marry me. 


It would have been just splendid, 

But William was too short, 

And couldn't breathe out smoke and fire 
To frighten all the court. 


And then a lump of paint we had 
For blood, on Ellen's ear, 
Got hard and fell off with a click 
That everyone could hear. 


But all the quests applauded, 

Declared the fairy style 

More thrilling than most modern 
plays, 

And surely more worth while. 
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CINDERELLA’S MAY PARTY 


A little playlet which may be given by children, 
as a Maytime celebration, either indoors or out 


By PATTEN BEARD 


CHARACTERS 


CINDERELLA 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHER 
PRINCE CHARMING 


THE SPRINGTIME FAIRY 
HER FLOWERS: Snowdrop, Crocus, 
Daffodil, Tulip, Violet, Mayflower, Bluet, 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


COsTUMEs: Cinderella is dressed in what appears 
to be a gray ragged dress and shawl. Under it is 
concealed a silvery party dress. The ragged shawl 
is dropped, under the Fairy Godmother’s magic, 
when Cinderella goes to her May Party. 

The Fairy Godmother is dressed as a little old lady, 
crooked walking stick, peaked hat and cape; under 
this, fairy dress. 

Springtime is dressed in a beautiful dress of gauzy 
green tarlatan sprinkled over with flowers that are 
fastened to it. 

Springtime’s Flowers are dressed in crepe-paper 
dresses to represent the flowers of their name. 
Snowdrop’s dress is of white with white petals for 
skirt. Crocus wears a soft lavender gown. Daffo- 
dil is in yellow and Tulip in bright crimson. Violet 
is dressed in purple and green. Mayflower is all 
pink and Bluet is all light blue. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
is greenly clad and like an elf. The flowers may be 
half dressed as boys, and half as girls. 

SETTING: The scene is an outdoor one with a 
woodsy background. The curtain rises disclosing 
Cinderella seated on the ground before the bench 
that is piled high with stockings, work-basket and 
darning-balls of various colors. She is all alone. 


CINDERELLA: Alas! [Szghs.| So many 
stockings to be darned! I don’t see how my 


elder sisters wear-so many holes! And my 
step-mother, too! [Holds up a big pair of 
stockings with holes in them.| How can I ever 
mend such things as these? Alas! And they 
have all gone to the May Party at the Palace 
and left me to do these! [Sighs.] Oh, dear! 

How I should love to go to a real May Party! 

How I should love to see a little of springtime! 

I came outdoors here in the yard to sew be- 

cause the kitchen was so very dusty and 

cindery. But there are no flowers here—only 
the wood back there—and there is nobody 
to talk with, either! Oh, how I should love 

a May Party! 

[Enter FAIRY GODMOTHER, leaning on her crutch. 
She comes toward CINDERELLA slowly, and CIN- 
DERELLA’S head is bent over her stocking so that she 
does not see her.| 
FAIRY GODMOTHER (disguising her voice): 

Cinderella! Would you do a kindness for a 

poor old woman who cannot see to thread a 

needle? [She hobbles forward.] 
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CINDERELLA (jumping up quickly): Surely, wouldn’t ask you to go at all—never you 
Dame! I am never too busy to do a kindness. mind, dear! 
What would you have of me? [She does not CINDERELLA: Oh, Godmother! How 
recognize the FAIRY but greets her as an old lovely you are! It is like a real, real glimpse 
peasant woman. She brushes the stockings off — of springtime just to see you! You are as 


lovely as a butterfly! Iamso glad you came! 


So glad! 


the bench and bids her sit 
down.| There, there 












isa seat for you! 


FAIRY GoD- 
MOTHER: Now, 
I can’t see 
to thread a 
needle, even, 
and look at 
this tear in my 
shawl! It lets 
the cold in, and 
my bones feel 
it even on this 


fine spring day. 
CINDERELLA: Oh, I can fix that for 
you, Dame! Let me have it! See! I 


have everything for mending right here! 
My stepmother and sisters have gone 
to a May Party at the Palace, but I, 
alas, am darning stockings out here in the 
yard because the kitchen was so very cindery, 
and I have been very lonely. I am glad you 
stopped to speak to me—I am most glad to 
be of help to you. Now let me take the 
shawl! 


FAIRY (removes the shawl to give CINDERELLA, 
and when she takes it off, she suddenly shows 
that she is a wonderful fairy beneath. She 
takes off her peaked hat; her hair is soft golden, 
and there are wings at her shoulders as she lifts 
her arms): See, dear, I am not the old woman 
you thought me—I am your Fairy Godmother! 
I knew you were lonely, Cinderella, for I saw 
you sitting out here in the yard darning that 
stocking. How could I see you? Why, in 
my mirror! I was looking into my magic 
mirror, you know! Then I came right over 
to see you! So you didn’t go to the May 
Party? Ofcourse not! Ofcourse not! They 















Fairy: Don’t waste words, my dear! 
Tell me, now, what is it that you would 

like to do? Would you like to go toa 
May Party at the Palace? 


CINDERELLA: But 
the stockings, God- 
mother! Look at 
these stockings 

I must darn! 
They must be 
done when the 
others come 
home or I shall 
be scolded! 


Farry: Fiddle- 
sticks! I wave 
my wand over 
them. And then 
you shall see what you shall see! ([Chants.| 


Holes of stockings all be filled— 
So their scoldings may be stilled— 
Needle out and needle in, 

Let no lumps be found therein. . 
When the biggest holes are done 
Cinderella can have fun! 


ny 


/ 
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[She waves wand over the stockings and picks 
one up.| See! Now all are finished. You 
can come to a May Party with me! 


CINDERELLA: Oh, dear! No, I can't, 
dear Fairy Godmother! I can’t! You see, 
I promised I’d not stir from this dooryard 
while.the others were gone. I have to keep 
my word! You see it is a promise! 

Farry: Oh, bumbleboots! What did you 
do that for? Then I cannot get you to the 
Palace May Party! Too bad! Too bad! 
What a pity! Bumbleboots and shoe laces! 
Now you’ve got me all wrought up and in a 














pickle! I thought I was just going to have a 
fine time getting you to the Palace to dance 
the Maypole Dance with the Prince! 


CINDERELLA: 
flowers. 
here? 


I’d give anything to see the 
And couldn’t you bring the Prince 


FAIRY GODMOTHER: There now, isn’t that 
a sensible idea! I am sure he must be bored 
to death at the Palace. He might run off 
into the woods as well as not and turn up 
here! Let me say a magic! 


Spring breezes, blow, blow! 
Take the message, low, low! 
Whisper in the Prince’s ear, 
That a fairy calls him here! 


CINDERELLA: But, Godmother! Me in 
my rags! [She jumps up and down excitedly 
and looks at her very ragged shawIl.| 


FAIRY GODMOTHER: Be quiet, child! Let’s 
see what magic will do. [She waves her wand 
and CINDERELLA’S dress of silvery tarlatan is 
disclosed. CINDERELLA shows her delight.] 
There now, aren’t you lovely? 


CINDERELLA: Oh, thank you! Thank 
you! [Looks about.| But, Fairy dear, there 
are no flowers and no Maypole! 


FAIRY GODMOTHER: 


Tut-tut-tut! I’m 
coming to that 
as fast as I 
can. Just wait 
a minute. 
How, can there 
be any flowers 
or Maypole 
until I say a 
% magic? Tut- 
tut-tut! 
Don’t waste 
words, 
my dear. 
Don’t 
waste 
words, 
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Of course, you are going to have your 
Maypole and your flowers. Here’s another 
magic: 

Pretty, pretty, pretty Spring, 

Let us hear you dance and sing! 

Come and bring your flowers, too, 


All of them, quite fresh and new; in 
Pretty Springtime, come, my dear, u 
Let us see you now, right here! ] 


[Enter THE SPRINGTIME FAIRY dancing to soft music 
and followed by her FLOWERS. THE FLOWERS are 
bringing a Maypole with long ribbons, colored each 
like the flower, and with three long silvery ribbons also.| 

Oh, welcome! Wel- 

come, Springtime! I am so glad to see you! 

What! Daffodil, Tulip, Snowdrop, Crocus, 

Mayflower, Bluet, Jack-in-the-Pulpit—all 

here! How happy I am! 


[They dance around CINDERELLA and set up the 
Maypole.| 


CINDERELLA: Oh! 


FAIRY GODMOTHER (softly singing, to tune 
of the music): 


Little breezes, blow! Blow! 
Call him softly! Call him low! 
Whither? Whither? 

Hither! Hither! 


Little breezes, hasten! Blow! 


Give my message quickly—low! 
Hither! 


Whither? 


[Enter PRINCE 
from the 
rear, coming 
through the 
woods.| 





















PRINCE: 
I thought I 
heard a fairy 
call in my 
ear and it 
brought me 
thither! O g 
most beau- @& 
tiful lady, 
most fair 
princess, 
I would 
not in-, 
trude upon “ 


Pea 
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your court, but I would gladly be one of it! Fairy! Come, most lovely Springtime! Come, 
ther 


CINDERELLA: Indeed, Prince, you are wel- dear flowers! Come, Snowdrop! Daffodil! 
come! We were but now wishing you might Come, Crocus! Come, Violet! Come, May- 
be with us to dance in our Maytime Dance! flower and Bluet! Come, Jack-in-the-Pulpit! 

PRINCE (kneel- ; | FAIRY GoD- 
ing): Most beau- 5 Pas MOTHER (draws 
tiful lady, may Cinderella aside 










I dance with you? as they gather 
“sic CINDERELLA for the dance): 
We (aside): Oh, ask Deary, I’ll keep 
so.) | my Fairy God- the two ugly 






mother for the sisters out of this 
















7 ; first one, please! party! And - 
' | Yes, later! step-mother, too! 
* . They won’t come 
all PRINCE (goes back for hours 
to the Fairy God- and hours! So 
he mother): Will you needn’t 
you dance? Ses worry. And you 
ne FAIRY GopD- . won’t lose any 
MOTHER: ‘There now—isn’t that like Cinder- slipper for there’s no clock to strike the fatal 
ella! She is always thinking of someone be- hour. Now, my dear Cinderella, run off 
side herself! No, Sir Prince, I won’t! Go with the Prince and let’s see how well you 

ask Cinderella again! [They laugh.] dance! 





[They have the Maypole dance and then as the music 
continues, the curtain slowly drops upon the happy 
May Party of CINDERELLA.] 





CINDERELLA: Come! Come! My feet 
twinkle with the music. Let us begin! Come,: 












MAY DAY 
MARGARET: MUNSTERBERG 









GOME girl is always Queen of May, 
And feels so fine and looks so gay. 

Why can’t a bov be King of June? 

I’d just as soon! 
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| 28 THE MAY-DAY PIPER 


ANNA MEDARY 


Ts Piper pipes a pretty tune, 

As he comes skipping on his way; 
He pipes this very pretty tune 
Because it is the first of May. 
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He pipes to all the sleeping buds, 
The crocuses and daffodils, 

He pipes to spreading trees that stand 
Beside the roads, or on the hills. 


He pipes to baby butterflies, 
And funny, funny polliwogs, 
That later on will grow to be 
The very biggest, biggest frogs. 


He pipes to little children all 

To dance around the Maypole gay, 
And then he makes a bow to spring, 
And pipes and pipes and skips away! 
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I'M A TRAIN 


ESTELLA GWIN McCOY 


HUG-A-CHUG! Chug-a-chug! I'm a train, big and fast, 
All aboard now. Toot, toot! I'll blow. 
Lend a hand, give a tug; Next station's nearly past, 
I'll show you how. No stops, you know. 


Hear the bell, ting-a-ling, 
It's gone again, too. 

No stops for anything, 
Chug-a-chug, choo! 
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THE DOLL sb 


MINERVA HUNTER 


MY dolly has a little bed 
That's very much like mine. 
It has a dainty counterpane 
And sheets of linen fine. 


The blanket is of warmest wool, 
All striped in blue and brown. 

The comfort laid across the foot 
Is filled with eider down. 


The mattress is the nicest thing! 
It is four inches thick, 

And there are roses and blue stripes 
To decorate the tick. 





My dolly never does complain 
When it is time for bed. 

She likes the scalloped pillow slip 
That holds her curly head. 
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ANNA MEDARY 


WHEN Sunday morning comes 
around, 

And it is half past six, 

I make a dive for Daddy's bed, 

And then we cut up tricks. 


He holds me high in both his hands, 
Or throws me in the air; 

He says he is the Juggler Man, 
Down at the County Fair. 


Then after that I creep around 
And pat his ears and head, 

And play he is an elephant, 

The circus ring’s the bed. 








We laugh and laugh and have 
such fun, 

And do so many tricks; 

I wish that Sunday came each 
day 

When it is half past six! 





THREE MESSAGES 


ANNA MILLER SCOTT 


TPHEN you see a ne star 


igh in Luis ie you, 


Just merry siidlae ices twinkles are 


That mean, “My chile, l a you." 


qo 


when a Liting lark you hai 
High in — les you, 
The song ls sings is for your ear, 


‘Tis this, “My child, 1 Lies you.” 


ie when you feel a sale Liss 
As mother = oils you, 
Like star, lice lark. she too means this, 


“My litte one, | love you.” 
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SPRING BONNET 


By CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


T smells like spring,” said Little Brown 
Bulb, stretching her toes in her warm 
earthy bed. “It must be time for me 

to wake up. Ho-hum! How sleepy I am!” 


Then she stretched her toes farther and far- 
ther, and her round brown body began to 
grow plumper and plumper, and Little Brown 


Bulb began to feel very much alive. When 
she was hungry the warm brown earth fed 
her, and when she was thirsty the good gray 
rain came falling gently down, giving her 
many little drinks of sweet fresh rain water. 

“Dear me!” she 
said. “I must get up. 


her, because she was still so small and unused 
to the world. The little pools of spring rain 
water seemed like large lakes reflecting the 
fresh blue sky. And the currant bushes 
arching above her seemed like the tangled 
branches of forest trees. She was never tired 
of this pretty garden world in which she lived, 
although she grew taller and stronger every 
day. 

Then one day something happened which 
made Brown Bulb very happy. A lovely, 
dancing creature with red cheeks and brown 

curls came skipping 








It’s too much like 
spring to stay abed 
any longer.”” So she 
began to reach her 
long green fingers up 
and up until one day 
they broke open the 
brown earth of her 
bed and Little Bulb 
peeped out into the 
air and sunshine. 
She had never 
dreamed the big world 
could be so wonder- 
ful. The gravel paths 
of the garden seemed 
like rocky plains to 


down the gravel path 
into her garden world. 
Little Brown Bulb 
learned later, by ask- 
ing the rhubarb plant 
which had been in the 
garden for years, that 
this lovely creature 
was called Little Girl. 
When Little Girl 
came near the currant 
bushes, she stopped 
skipping and began 
to look carefully all 
about, lifting up the 
dry leaves and peep- 
ing around here and 
there until she finally 
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came to the place where Brown Bulb lived. 
“Oh, Mother!” she cried. ‘Come quickly. 
I’ve found the little brown bulb we planted 
last fall!’ Then another lovely creature 
much like Little Girl, only with curls done 
up and longer skirts and a gentler voice, came 
close and looked 
down at Brown 
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One day as she was wondering these things, 
Little Girl came dancing and capering 0 
merrily down the path that Brown Bulb 
knew something unusually fine must have 
happened. 

“Oh, Brown Bulb,” gurgled Little Girl, al) 
out of breath 
with excitement, 


1 | LN 





Bulb, too. 








“I’m __ going to 











“Sure enough,” 
she said. “My, 
how she has 
grown since we 
put her to bed!” 

“Oh,” cried 
Little Girl, “how 
beautiful and 
green she is!”’ 

“‘She’s a daffo- 
dil,”’ said Mother, 
and Brown Bulb 
felt very proud 
to be called such 
a pretty name. 

“IT am coming 
every day now 
to see how she 
grows,’ said 
Little Girl hap- 


7 pily. Genevieve Fuser 
Little Girl kept 


her word. Every day she skipped down 
the path to visit Brown Bulb. And you 
may imagine how proud and happy this 
made the little plant. Whenever Little Girl 
had a secret, she skipped down the path and 
whispered it to Brown Bulb, for she knew 
Brown Bulb would never tell. And Brown 
Bulb never did. So, in this curious way, they 
became great friends: All this time Brown 
Bulb kept growing taller and taller, and 
sometimes she wondered if she were going to 
grow as tall as the currant bushes. For, you 
see, she could never remember being alive 
before, and she didn’t know what to expect 
of herself. 
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have a spring 
bonnet! Think 
of that! It’s 
going to be the 
loveliest, loveli- 
est thing in the 
world! It will be 
as yellow as yel- 
low can be, with 
a big satin bow 
to tie under my 
chin and a little 
curly feather on 
top to go niddy- 
nod in the breeze. 
And I shall wear 
it on Sunday, 
and go to church 
with my moth- 
er.” Then she 
clapped her pink 
hands and cried, 
“Oh, I’m so busy, busy, busy! I must skip 
right back to the house.”’ And off she went 
again, leaving Brown Bulb alone with the 
currant bushes and the rhubarb plant. It 
made Brown Bulb feel very lonesome, and 
she felt even more lonesome when Little Girl 
failed to come the next day, and the next 
day, and the next. 

“Oh,” thought Brown Bulb, “it must be 
lovely to have a spring bonnet as yellow as 
yellow can be. It pleases Little Girl so much 
that she no longer cares to come and tell me 
her secrets. Oh, how I wish that I had a 
spring bonnet! But I suppose Brown Bulbs 
can never, never, never have spring bonnets 


cae 
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such as Little Girls have.’’ So she kept gave a little sigh of joy, and stopped wish- 
thinking all through those lonely days when ing for a bonnet of her own in the pleasure of 
Little Girl did not come, ‘‘ How I wish I could seeing Little Girl’s bonnet. 
have a little spring bonnet!’’ And all the But when Little Girl arrived at the currant 
time she kept growing and growing. bushes, she suddenly stopped, and, looking at 
The fourth day after Little Girl had told Brown Bulb, she gave a cry of delight. 
Brown Bulb of her spring bonnet dawned ““Mother,”’ she said, “Brown Bulb has a 
very bright and sparkling. A soft spring spring bonnet, too!”’ 
rain had washed all the dust and cobwebs “Why so she has,” said Mother, ‘“‘and I 
from the air, and the warm sun sparkled in _ - believe it’s every bit as nice as yours.” 
every little pool of water and on every fresh “Oh, much nicer!”’ cried Little Girl. ‘‘For 
green leaf. Brown Bulb couldn’t help feeling hers is all dewy fresh, and smells like spring, 
atiny bit happy, although she kept saying to and she made it herself!” 
herself, “Dear me! If I only had a spring Brown Bulb was too surprised to believe 
bonnet!” her ears. But when, with many backward 
Suddenly she heard voices coming from the glances at her, they had gone away, Brown 
house and she began to be very glad, for she Bulb leaned forward over a little shiny pool of 
knew that she would see Little Girl again, rain, and there she saw herself as they had seen 
It was Little Girl and Mother, walking side her. She was wearing a spring bonnet, 
by side along the gravel path, and all frilly and ruffly and _ niddy- 
Little Girl was wearing her A noddy, and it was as yellow 
spring bonnet! Brown ISK ian ih _p a8 yellow could be! She 
Bulb knew it at once, W\2.- wy ae felt more happy and 
because it was as yel- ; proud than she had 
low as yellow could ever felt before. For 
be, and, on top, a she was no longer a 
curly little feather iivam - Little Brown Bulb 
was niddy-nodding f iN Una Pt x SI) amt VE YA: but a beautiful yel- 
in the breeze. She : os ™ : low flower. 
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FLOWER HATS 
RUTH KATHRYN GAYLORD 


Saar: flowers have their new spring hats, 
But every one is last year’s style. 

Wouldn’t you think they’d like a change, 

To have a new fashion once in a while? 
. The poppies will wear big floppy brims; 

A pansy cap has velvet on it; 

Asters wear bright feathery plumes; 
But a bluebell always wants a bonnet! 
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I've been to the woods today, 
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E all my baskets ready, 
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To get the dear spring flowers— 
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Hepaticas were hard to find, 

And windflowers are so frail, 

But, in the marsh, the marigolds, 
Tonight I'll hang my baskets, 
Then ring, and run away. 

I'm so happy I can hardly wait— 
Tomorrow's the first of May. 


Tomorrow's the first of May. 
And violets never fail. 
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ROBINS 


ah By HELEN MASTER 


Vacs 
ODAY I saw the funniest thing, 
A robin with a piece of string. 
In his bill he held it fast 


And flew away as I went past. 


I asked my Mamma what he'd do 
With all that string. She said he drew 
It through his nest so it would be 

All soft and warm up in the tree. 


For, if he did his very best, 
And made a most in-vi-ting nest, 
Some little robins, small and shy, 
Might come to live with 

him by and by. 


I wonder if I made a nest | 
As soft with string as all the rest, - 
Would baby robins, soft and wee 
Ever come to live with me? 
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By GRACE LYTTON 


OME out—get out of your holes— 
i | come into the sunshine!”’ sang beau- 
tiful Fairy Spring, shaking her green 

gown, and dancing about the grass. 

“Trill—trill—how glad we are spring has 
come!”’ called Robin to his wife and neighbors. 

“Now I’m going to have a fine time watch- 
ing the gopher holes,” thought Jim, the big, 
black house cat. “Yes, I’m glad spring has 
come.” 

“So spring’s come,” thought good old 
Vipura, shaking his tail and squinting his 
eyes, as he gazed out between two big rocks 
that made his door. “Well, I must get busy. 
I’ve got a lot to do. It’s a long, long way 
down to the town, and people there, maybe, 
won’t know it’s spring unless I go to tell 
em.” 

Vipura wasn’t so strong as he used to be, 
and it was a hard job for him to drag himself 
along the many miles from his home to the 
town. He had to stop several times to drink 
at springs along the way, and, somehow, each 
time he stopped there was a scramble among 
the little animals, and a lot of frightened cries 
from the young ones of the bird family. He 
couldn’t, for the life of him, see why they 
were afraid of him—a poor old thing without 
any teeth, and living nowadays almost wholly 
on drinks of water and milk. It was true 
‘that he took the milk wherever he could find 
it; from the farmer’s waste pails mostly. 


Yes, it was a long way to town. And the 
sun of the South is hot when the first spring 
days come. Vipura went more and more 
slowly, and, finally, seeing a cool looking 
garden, he crept inside the hedge and rested. 

Some boys were playing ball in the garden 
and the ball fell inside the hedge. With a 
whoop, the boy whose name was Charlie ran 
after it, and then— 

“Hizz!”” said old Vipura; for he was 
afraid that the boy would step on him. 

Charlie jumped about two feet, grew pale 
as a lily, and screamed out, “A snake! A 
snake in the hedge! Hi, fellows, get stones 
and let’s stone him to death!” 

“What a strange noise these mortals are 
making!’’ said old Vipura to himself. “It 
doesn’t sound nice to me. - But maybe they'll 
be glad when I tell "em about spring.” 

So he raised himself up as well as he could 
and began to talk in his singular kind of 
speech, telling them as politely as he knew 
how that beautiful spring had come, and 
that he was doing his duty to leave his pleas- 
ant home and come all the way down to the 
town to let people know about it. 

“You haven’t any rocks, or any springs, 
or any woods,” sang old Vipura, “‘and so 
maybe you don’t know spring’s here. I’ve 
come to tell you—to tell you.” 

“Oh, what an awful hiss he has!” shouted 
the boys, and all of them gathered in a ring, 
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with big stones in their hands, and began to 
throw the stones at Vipura. At first he could 
not understand that they were trying to kill 
him—who had never tried to hurt anybody. 
But when he did begin to understand he 
thrust out his sharp tongue and reared him- 
self up and gave a dreadful hiss. Do you 
blame him? He was terribly frightened. 

In another minute it would have been all 
up with old Vipura, but something queer hap- 
pened. Suddenly a wicked little gopher— 
that animal that eats up so much grain the 
farmers plant—ran across the field, right into 
Vipura’s very mouth. And, by instinct, 
Vipura opened his jaws, and crack, the gopher 
had disappeared! Maybe it hurt old Vipura’s 
mouth some, but he did his duty. He wasa 
gopher snake. 

“Golly, we’d have done it, sure enough!” 
said one of the boys. “Fellows, he’s a gopher 
snake—the kind that helps us by fighting the 
gophers. We'll let him alone. Come along, 
finish the game. Go along, old fellow’’—to 
the old snake—‘“go back home and don’t get 
in our way again, and we won’t hurt you.” 

Vipura was very glad to see the boys go 
away, but, as he hadn’t understood a word 


Lucy Appleton, Elizabeth Birchall, 
and Ashley Hamory. 


Send your colored page before May 20th to 


Care of CHILD LIFE 


No. 1. EASTER LILY (Lilium longifiorum). Introduced from 
Bermuda about 1575. Also called Lilium harrisii. It is forced into 
bloom for Easter. Color, white. 


No.2. TULIP (Tulipa gesneriana). Originally from Persian 
word toliban, a turban, which the inverted flower resembles. Native of 
Siberia, Asia Minor, China and Japan. Naturalized in countries of 
Europe. The genus includes thirty-eight species. Linnaeus grouped 
all the garden Flips he knew aie r the name of Tulipa gesneriana. 
Tulips are great favorites in Holland. Their origin seems lost beyond 
recovery, being cultivated by the Turks from whom we: have no 
exact records. Colors, red, yellow, white, and pink. Time, spring. 


No. 3. COMMON or EARLY BLUE VIOLET (Viola palmata) . 
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PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


ra prizes will be offered to the readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize to the girl winner, and one prize, of equal value, to 
the boy winner. The prizes will be awarded to the boy and girl who send in the two best color productions of the 
tollowing page. The names of the winners of the March contest are: ANNA M. 


and JAMES A. SKINNER, Stirling Court, E-3, Nashville, Tennessee. Honorable mention: Beatrice 2: Crosland, 
Sasetier Moser, Robert Edward Hurley, Walter W. Merrill, Jr., 


ry 
The characters of The Forgetful Tulip should be done in their natural colors. Try to be sure that these colors 


are correct. The best colors are made with the use of water color paints, but crayons may also be used effectively. 
© you know the natural colors of these woodland folk? 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


If you would like to know more about the little people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the tall one said, instead of going home he 
kept on along the road, trailing his way 
through the grass and over the dirt paths. 

“It’s rather hard, doing one’s duty,” he 
thought. ‘“‘But it must be done.” 

Just then little Jenny Wren, coming home 
from school with her bag of books in her arm, 
saw the old snake, and she gave such a 
scream! 

“What does make everybody afraid of me!” 
thought poor old Vipura, peering at her with 
his half-blind eyes. 

“Crawl home, quick!” whispered Fairy 
Spring, appearing. 

“T had a narrow escape,”’ thought good old 
Vipura, as he arrived at home and coiled him- 
self to go to sleep after his labors. “It was 
lucky that gopher came to me when he did, 
or else the boys might have stoned me to 
death.”’ 

“TI sent the gopher,” whispered ‘Fairy 
Spring, “‘because—do you know why I saved 
your life?” 

“Yes, yes, I know why you sent the 
gopher,’’ muttered good old Vipura, as he 
went to sleep. 7 
And do you know? 


HUNTER, swell, Virginia; 


illy Tenery 


Colors, deep or pale blue or purple; sometimes white or variegated. 
Time, early spring. 

No. 4. CROCUS (Crocus vernus). From Greek name of saffron. 
The genus Crocus is native of southern Europe and Asia. About 
seventy recognized species. These have many beautiful colors, but 
the Crocus vernus is lilac, white or purple striped. Time, spring. 

No. 5. SNOWDROP (Galanthus nivalus). Greek word meaning 
milk. A true winter flower. Color, white. Time, early March. 

No. 6. JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (Arisaema triphyllum). Some- 
times called Indian turnip. Employed as domestic remedy. Color, 
brownish green. Berries, a bright red, ripening in early summer and 
remaining until fall. 
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SOS THE FORGETFUL TULIP 
Og, r COME, Johnny Jump Up and Wake 


A 
a Robin! The Daffy Dills and I are 
e 5 ready to start on our trip of exploration. 
' Let us walk out into the sunlight. I dread 
dark places! Dear me, | almost forgot to put 
out the Pitcher Plant and the Milkweed is 
coming with Butter and Eggs! 

“Good morning, Apple Blossom! Are you 
not happy that spring has returned with her 
blossoms and birds?” 

Apple Blossom: ‘Yes, if those thoughtless 
human beings would let me grow and ripen 
into fruit. But just as | am ready to branch 
out for myself, they tear me limb from limb! 

Then they wonder why I produce no apples.” 
Tulip: “People seem to know very little about 
us. When wesleep they think us dead. But this 
sleep, this seeming death, is but hibernation.” 
Daffy Dill: ‘Is it not amusing to hear them call 
a Petunia a Begonia, and an Anemone a Hepatica?”’ 
Tulip: “Yes, they are very stupid at times. 
Only this morning the gardener asked me if | 
were Dutch. Many people are 
under this impression. [| was j<“SS>—.. 
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transplanted from Persia upon the 
opening up of central Asia. We 
are a robust and hardy race, 
and have variegated 
dispositions.” 
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ORCHARD HILL SUMMER CAMP 


for Junior Girls 


RCHARD HILL CAMP for girls 

is situated on the beautiful Fox 
River about two miles above the 
romantic city of old St. Charles, IIli- 
nois. No more charming spot along 
the entire course of this renowned river 
can be found than the twenty-five acres 


of beautiful rolling grounds which 
comprise the camp. Rolling gently 
from high and dry ground, the slope 
becomes a broad and sandy beach with 
so gradual a deepening of the channel 
that even the very tiny tots paddle 
happily. 

Happy is the girl at Orchard Hill 
with her daytime hours filled with 
hikes, excursions, swimming, boat trips, 
outdoor sports, games and jolly eve- 
nings indoor and out. A favorite stunt 
of the girls is to serve supper under 
the trees after a short row on the 
river. 


Orchard Hill Camp is under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. Edith B. Lowry, 
internationally known through her 
series of books to all interested in the 
health of girls. Her organization work 
as a representative of the United States 
Public Health Service has done much to 
force child hygiene activities through- 
out the country. Orchard Hill Camp 
under Dr. Lowry’s management meets 
the health of individual girls, especially 
those who are under weight and need 
carefully supervised play and rest, as 
well as diet. Her staff of directors are 
capable and experienced camp and 
playground supervisors. Orchard Hill 
girls return home strong in body, happy 
in spirit, and mentally alert. 


A companion camp for junior boys 
will be conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Richard J. Lambert. Limited 
enrollment in both camps. 


May, 1992 


For further information write for com- 
plete illustrated booklet of Orchard Hill 


Camp. 


Address: 


EDITH B. LOWRY, M.D. 


Orchard Hill 
St. Charles, Illinois 

















Come one, come all, to ‘the fairies’ opening ball! 

The long Winter has passed, and Spring’s here at 
last. 

Come, come, fly with me, underneath our old oak 
tree! 

And there upon our carpet green, we will choose our 
May-day Queen; 

So come one, come all, fly with me to our May-day 
ball! 









HE birds warbled and sang this invi- 
tation for many days, as they flew to 
and fro through the forest. As soon 

as they had come back to the forest they had 
been calling to the flowers to awaken, and now 
at last it was time for the fairies’ opening ball. 
The March breezes had blown away the 
last snow flurries, and now the big broom of 
March had swept Mother Earth all clean. 
The sap had begun to flow in the bushes and 
branches, and pussy willows, in their warm 
furry coats, crawled out on the branches. 
The fairies loved the pussy willows 
and they stroked their fur and called 
them “‘fairies’ kittens.” 
the pussies dropped their see! 
little coats, and then the 
fairies would wrap up in 
them when the nights were 
chilly. The hypatica and 
other early spring flowers 
also wore furry 
stems during 
these first cold @&* 


























THE MAY-DAY QUEEN 


By GEORGENE FAULKNER—The Story Lady 
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days when winter was turning into spring. 

But after March came April and the days 
were growing longer and warmer. “April 
showers bring May flowers,” sang the little 
fairies to each other. And when the rain 
pattered down very hard they hid under 
toadstools for umbrellas and they laughed at 
the showers and said, “‘Soon April will be over 
and we will have our May ball.” 

And now at last the grand opening ball of 
the season was at hand, and the birds warbled 
the final invitation: 


Come one, come all! Come tonight to the fairies’ 


ball! 
And there upon our carpet green, we will choose the 
May-day Queen. 


Come one, come all! Come to our May-day ball! 


After the birds sang the invitation, they 
sang a good-night song to the fairies and went 
to their nests. All went to sleep except the 
old owl, who sat upon a branch of the 
old oak tree and blinked at the man 
in the moon. The old owl looked 


bs revels of the fairies,’and when- 
ee ever he heard anyone speak 
es of the May-day Queen, who 
‘ was to be crowned at sunrise, 
, he would call out, ““ Whoo-oo! 
W hoo-oo— 
2 Whoo-oo!” 
~~ © as though he 
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did not understand. But the owl knew as 
much as any one, for no one knew just who 
would be chosen the Queen of the May. 

For some time every one in the forest had 
been. talking about it, and each group of the 
forest friends wished that the queen would be 
chosen from their number. The birds felt a 
songster should be chosen. 

The squirrels scampering about through 
the trees began 
to chatter, ““We 
climb higher 
than any of the 
others. One of 
Our number 
should surely be 
chosen queen!” 

“Nonsense! 
We run faster!” 
said the rabbits. 
“The queen 
should be one of 
us. Why not 
take the beauti- 
ful white rab- 
bit? She would 
make a lovely 
May Queen.” 

“Buzz-zz! 
Buzz-zz!”’ said 
the bumblebee. 
“We always 

-give honey and 
sweet nectar to 
the fairies. We 
have our own 
queen bee. 
Why should 
our beautiful 
queen bee not be chosen Queen of the May’’? 

The butterflies flitted about and said, ““We 
carry honey, too, and sometimes we carry the 
fairies on our backs. We should have one 
of our number chosen.” 

The flowers, as they were awakening, heard 
all these voices of the ‘forest, and they said 
softly, “How we wish that the Fairy Queen 
might select a flower to be the May Queen!”’ 

‘The wind was whispering about through the 








LIFE May, 1988 
forest and he called, “‘Whoo-oo— Will you-oy 
—Whoo-oo will be queen? Will you-ouw— 
Whoo-oo!”’ And then the wind whispered 
to the Fairy Queen that he hoped she would 
choose a flower. 

“T think you are right, swift-winged mes- 
senger!’’ said the Fairy Queen to the wind. 
“‘And now I charge you, oh wind, to go about 
among the flower family and bring me word 
again as to 


me GH} «which one de- 
; BY |\Wh LV: it 
ON: aN ¥ serves the honor 
a of being chosen 
a the Queen of 
the May!” 
It was May- 


day Eve, just at 
midnight, when 
finally all of the 
fairies came to- 
gether under 
their magic oak 
tree. The King 
and Queen sat 
upon two toad- 
stool thrones 
and watched 
their troops of 
fairies dancing 
around and 
around in a 
magic ring. 
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when they were 
resting upon the 
ground, one of 
the little fairies 
said, “How I 
wish that we 
could have a Maypole dance! Last year I 
was riding upon a butterfly and we went near 
the village green and I saw some happy 
children dancing about a Maypole, weaving 
bright ribbons in and out as they danced.” 

“But we have no Maypole and no bright 
ribbons,” said the King. 

“Oh, your Majesty!” said a ground beetle. 
“We can take that tall branch for a pole and 
some of these worms can help me dig a hole 
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and plant it. And I will go below and pinch 
a sleepy spider who lives next door to me, 
and he can crawl out and spin us some 
ribbons.” 

Soon the ground beetle climbed out of his 
hole, and waving his pincers toward the King, 
he said, ““Here, your Majesty, is the King of 
the Spiders, come to do your royal 
bidding.” 

The spider bowed low before 
the King of the Fairies, and the 
pole being firmly planted in the 
ground, the little fairy again ex- 
plained about the bright 

‘ribbons on the Maypole. 

“Oh, I can do that, 
your Majesty,” said the 
spider. “It will be like 
dropping many of my cob- 
web bridges to the ground 
and fastening them at the 
top.” Then the spider 
climbed up to the top of 
the pole and began to 
drop down his cobwebs. As the fairies each 
took hold of one thread at the bottom, 
the spider was afraid that they would not 
hold at the top; and so he went around and 
around, fastening these threads, and finally 
curled up at the top himself, holding all the 
threads securely. 

Just as the spider finished his task, the Dew 
Fairy came through the forest and covered 
the cobweb ribbons with dew drops. Then 
the morning sunshine glistened upon the wet 
cobwebs, making them sparkle like diamonds. 

The birds awakened and all began to sing 
as the fairies danced about their Maypole. 

“How beautiful! How beautiful!’’ laughed 
the Fairy Queen. ‘“‘We never had such a 
wonderful May party. This is our last dance, 
for we always must stop at sun-up. Oh, thank 
you, spider, for making us all so happy!” 

“T am glad to have been of service,’’ said 
the spider, as he slipped down from the pole. 

“And now before we depart,” said the 
Queen, ‘“‘we must crown the May Queen.” 

It was so still in the forest one could have 
heard a pine needle drop as the Queen stood 
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waiting. ‘‘As you know, friends,” said the 
Queen, “I have been watching and wonder- 
ing who would be chosen, and I have been 
listening also. The wind, my swift-winged 
messenger here, and the Dew Fairy have 
aided me in the selection. So I now 
proclaim to you all, be it known the 
Yellow Dandelion with her golden 
crown is the Queen of the May!” 
““But,”’ gasped the King. “The 
Dandelion will soon lose 
her golden crown and 
turn quite gray, and then 
the gray hair will blow 
away and she will be 
bald! A queen should 
be beautiful always!”’ 
‘Beauty does not last,’’ 
answered the Queen, 
“nor does gold; it melts 
away, but golden deeds 
of service live always. 
“When the Dandelion 
is ready,” she continued, 
“each golden hair turns gray, and these, like 
tiny wings, carry a seed baby out into the 
world. And in another season where there 
was once one little dandelion there will 
be many. So the Dandelion is beautiful to 
me, for her whole life is one of service. 
Hence, your Majesty, I now proclaim the 
Dandelion as the Queen of the May!”’ 
The Dew Fairy then came and put a crown 
of dew drops upon the Dandelion’s head, and 
all the flowers danced about the Dandelion, 
and the wind helped them to bow before her. 
The Fairy Queen then touched the grass 
where the fairies had been dancing and she 
called the dandelions to come. And soon a 
carpet of gold seemed to be spread before 
them and there they glistened in the green 
grass like golden stars dropped from the sky. 
And when the children came to the forest 
to fill, their May baskets they found more 
dandelions than any other flowers. And they 
crowned their May queen with a golden crown 
of dandelions, but whether they ever knew 
that the Fairy Queen had chosen the Dande- 
lion for the Queen of the May, I do not know. 
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MINNIKIN 


BJORN WINGER 


















MANNII, tired of dolls and play, 
Crept into bed at the close of day— Q 


34 Lo . : 
Al Se tar | Closed her eyes for a minute or two— 
Liidi GTP ? 
ex} he | Was she asleep? No more than you. 
Vv} ly All of a sudden the silver moon 
a Like a fairy boat on a blue lagoon, 
A ea en Sailed on a cloud sea deep and blue, 
4H , Past star-islands agleam with dew, 


Rocked awhile on the tree tops tail, 
Then anchored fast to the garden wall. 
__», Sailors three with silver suits, 

‘ With stars for hats and diamond boots, \ 
Swiftly a gossamer bridge let fall 
To Minnikin's bed from the garden wall. 
Minnikin clapped her hands with delight 
-< Whenshe saw at the head of the moon path bright 

‘ The Fairy Queen from Sandman's Land, 

With a golden wand in her fair white hand. 
Slowly descending with queenly glide, 
Moon flowers springing on either side 
Where her diamond slippered feet had trod — 
The Dream Queen came from the Land of Nod. 
“Minnikin, Minnikin,—come with me, 
Come for a sail on the opal sea; \ 
Soon we will be in the Land of Dreams ; 
Over -the sea of bright moonbeams.” ~ 
Minnikin climbing the bridge of light, 
Followed the Dream Queen into the night— 
Silken clouds for sails had they, 
And they followed the path of the Milky Way. 
Soon they came to Sandman’s Land 
And moored their boat on the silver strand. 
Last year's dollies with brand new hair, 
And brand new sawdust, met them there; / 
Flannel doggies and calico cats— - 
Little Tin Soldiers with snow white spats, 
Story Book People as live as could be, A 
Ran out of their books their quest to see,— 
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And lastly the Prince of Sandman’s Land 

On his chocolate horse led his candy band, 

All night long did Minnikin play 

Vith her little toy friends of yesterday; 

In and out of the story book 

Dith Little Bo-Peep and her shepherd crook — 
Blew the horn of Little Boy Blue 

And called on the Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. S&- 
“Too—oot!" went the horns of the candy band, Me’. 
Warning them all that dawn was at hand, BY 
The Little Tin Soldier shouldered his gun 
To salute the car of the morning sun. yf 
Back scampered the fairies and Story Book people 
From Mary Contrary to Jack in the Steeple; (umm 
BUT the pages were mixed—"“Oh, what shall Ca 






























. we dol" ‘ee 
Mary Bo-Peep, she lived in a shoe, i 
Little Jack Horner played “hey diddle, diddle,” ae 






While Jack of the Bean Stalk murdered the fiddle. ae 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a tuffet, 








“Never was 1 in such a muddle,” 

Murmured the Doctor who 
stepped in the puddle. 

The Fairy Prince whispered, WY Se 
“Hasten, 1 pray, 

Or you can't go back for a 
year and a day!" 

Then he gave her a star for 
her very own 

And waved her farewell from 

his golden throne. 




















From Sandman's Land to Minnikin's bed, 
Lay a moonbeam fine as a silken thread; 






‘ /- Down she slid to the garden wall— es 
eo /_ _’ And Minnikin wasn't hurt at all— a 
/ Ff Over the rose bush and into her bed, is 






Just as the morning dawned rosy and red. 
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A MAY-DAY PICNIC PARTY 


ILLY and Sue, who 
live in the little new 
bungalow at the foot 

of the lane, were working 
in their garden before 
breakfast. 

“The worst of this gar- 
den,” said Sue, “‘is that it’s 
so new there are no flowers 
in it. And tomorrow will 
be Mother’s Day.” 

“I know,” said Billy. 
“I’ve been making a poem 
for her, and it goes like this: 

There’s nobody just like 

mother, 

No one so good and sweet. 

And nobody else who 

knows how to make 


Such wonderful things to 
eat. 


“That’s fine!’’ said Sue 
admiringly. 
clever! I wish we had some 
flowers, though. I’ll tell 
you, Billy. Let’s go over 


in those woods across the fields and get some 
There must be loads of trillium 
and May apples over there.” 


wild flowers. 


“You are. 


By ELIZABETH GORDON 


“‘Let’s hope so, 


“TI don’t believe it’s 
more than‘a mile,” said 
Billy, “‘and we can get 
some ferns for that bare 
spot at the north end of 
the porch, too. I hope 
Mother will let us go.” 


“T’ll run and ask her,” 
said Sue, “and if she says 
we may, I’ll call up and 
ask Dan and Nan to go 
along.” 


“Oh, all right,” said 
Billy, “but they’re no fun. 
Dan is so fat it makes him 
puff to run, and Nan is so 
skinny she looks as though 
a breeze would blow her 
away. And they can’t stand 
anything!” 

“They are our nearest 
playmates anyway,” said 
Sue, “and we’ve got to like 
them. And maybe a little 
fun will do them good.” 


” said Billy, as he put away 
his garden tools and went to wash his hands. 


“We may go, and so may they,” said Sue, 
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dancing into the breakfast room. 
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“They ll 


be right over as soon as they have breakfast.” 
“And your breakfast is all ready,’ called 


Mother from the kitchen. 


“Here, Billy, you 


take the bowls of cereal to the table, while 


Sister attaches the 
electric toaster.”’ 

“Hominy grits,” 
said Billy, “and 
fresh milk. “That’s 
great stuff to hike 
on. Isn’t it, Sis?” 

“Tsn’t it!” agreed 
Sue. ‘“‘How many 
slices of whole 
wheat bread shall 
I toast for you, 
Billy?” 

‘*Four,’’ said 
Billy, “and I want 
. lots of butter and 
loads of marma- 
lade!”’ 

By the time Billy 
and Sue had drained 
the last drops of 
milk from their 
glasses and had 
packed their lunch 
kits, Dan and Nan 
‘ were there, with 
their lunch in a 
basket, and they 
were off across the 
fields. 

For the first half 
mile it was fun, but 
after that Nan 
complained that 
there was no more 
“go”? in her legs, 
and Dan said he 


’ 


9? 





wished he had brought his bike along with him. 
But after they reached the woods they for- 
got their discomfort, in gathering the flowers 


and digging up the dainty fuzzy-headed new 
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ferns. Time fairly flew, until all at once 
Billy said, ‘When do we eat?” 

“It must be noon,” laughed Sue. “Billy 
is as good as a clock to tell when it is meal 
But I guess we are all hungry. I know 


I am, and I had a 
wonderful break. 
fast, too.” 

“TIT had only a 
cup of chocolate for 
my breakfast,”’ said 
Nan, “and I’m not 
the least bit hungry. 
I wish I were, for 
Mother has put in 
a big fat “wienie” 
apiece for us all, 
and lots of cream 
puffs and stuffed 
olives. Have 
some?” she added 
invitingly. 

“No, thank you,” 
said Billy and Sue, 
opening their own 
lunch kits. ‘We 
have loads of sand- 
wiches and cookies 
and a whole ther- 
mos bottle of fresh 
milk — enough for 
us all. Mother 
does not like us to 
eat sweets for 
luncheon.” 

“T’m_ glad our 
folks let us have 
anything we wanl 
to eat,” said Dan. 

““We have every- 
thing we want,’ 
said Sue. ‘‘But 


Dad and Mother say that if we want to be 
strong enough to do things we must have 


said Nan. “May I have 
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just a sip of your milk? It makes me thirsty my chest every single time that I tried torun?”’ 
just to look at it!” “I’d say you were about -half starved, 

“Of course,”’ said Sue, filling a dainty white brown-eyed Susan,” said Dad smiling at his 
paper cup for her, “you can have all that chubby little daughter, “and you don’t lookit.”’ 
you can drink! I like milk ever so much.” “Would having just a cup of chocolate for 


Nan sipped it 
daintily. “Why, 
Dan,” said she, 
“it’s good. Try 
some. Really, 
you'll like it.”’ 

“T don’t like the 
stuff,” said Dan, 
“but if nobody 
wants that last 
cream puff, I’ll 
have that. That’s 
the sort of stuff 
that J like.” 

“You’re wel- 
come,” said Billy. 
“Too soft for me. 
I like something 
that a fellow can 
really chew on 
when J take the 
trouble to eat! 

“And,” he went 
on, “if every one 
has had enough 
lunch, let’s go 
back home before 
all our ferns and 
flowers begin to 
wilt.” 

‘‘Dad,’’ said 
Sue that evening, 
after both she and 
Billy had disposed 
of their second 
helping of delicious 
chicken gravy and 


breakfast, and 
‘wienies’ and 
cream puffs for 
luncheon, make a 
person feel like 
that?” asked Billy, 
throwing aside his 
baseball bat. 
“That is just 
what it would do,”’ 
said Dad, serious- 
ly. “Who eats such 
stuff as that?”’ 
“Nan and Dan,” 
saidjboth children 
at once. ‘‘And 
they’re no fun at 
all when we try to 
play with them!” 
“Dan is fat and 
puffy and Nan is 
skinny and ’most 
always tired,” 
went on Sue, “‘and 
really, Dad, they 
can’t stand any- 
thing!”’ 
“Not a thing!’ 
added Billy. 
‘‘Look here, 
youngsters,” said 
Dad, “get those 
poor kiddies over 
here at our house 
just as often as 
you can and then 
you can give them 


smoking hot baked-in-their-jackets potatoes, some of your mother’s good cooking.” 

“what should you say was the matter with “If common sense food is what Nan and 
me if I told you I had no ‘go’ at all in my Dan need to make them act like real sure- 
legs, and that I had a head-ache and a pain in enough kids,” said Billy, “‘watch me feed’em!” 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


Bud Boyle invited Pudgy to spend the spring Fortunately Ginger was very intelligent and 
vacation on his farm. ‘‘First of all,” said Bud, quickly tossed back her head 
“let's explore the place." So they climbed upon JUST LIKE THIS 


Ginger 
JUST LIKE THIS 


Pudgy thought when Ginger snapped at the Pudgy was glad to escape a ducking, but 
flies she was trying to devour him, and showed ashamed when Bud called him ‘‘ Tenderfoot,’”* and 
plainly he didn’t like Ginger Snaps, even Ginger laughed 


JUST LIKE THIS 


When they came to the river Ginger took a 
notion to refresh herself. This made Pudgy lose As before, Zingo, the elf, came to his aid, and 
his balance and slide down her neck Bud was surprised one day to see Pudgy and 


Ginger 
Pees ae — ee JUST LIKE THIS 
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LO CHI’S MUD DOLL 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


and wiggled his toes. Oh, but it was 

a good day! Hot? Dear me, yes! So 
hot that the water in the great river was as 
warm as though heated on a stove. But Oi 
Chi didn’t mind the heat. He was used to it, 
and would not have been happy in any other 
sort of weather; for all the ten years of his 
life he had lived in Siam, where the days are 
hot and even the nights are very warm. 

But perhaps no one would mind the heat 
if he could live in a house boat as Oi Chi did; 
and could sit, for hours of the day if he 
chose, on the shady side of the boat with , 
nothing more 
vigorous to do 
than to dangle 
feet in the 
river. 

Oi Chi leaned 
back against a 
great earthen 
pot that stood 
on the porch, 
closed his eyes 
and dreamed. 
Some day he 
meant to be a 
great man; some day he would have a boat of 
his own—not a house boat, but a store boat 
in which he could ride up and down the great 


()' CHI dangled his feet in the water 


river that flowed through the city, showing 

beautiful silks and selling much goods. 

He would be rich, very rich, and he would 

have a real house to live in—not a house boat 

made on a bamboo raft and thatched with 
attap palm 
leaves to keep 
out the rain, 
but a really, 
truly house on 
land that costs 
much money to 
buy. And he 
would have a 
garden right in 
the middle of 
the house as he 
had heard rich 
folks did. 

As Oi Chi 
dreamed and 
planned, his 
little sister, 
seven years 
old, helped her 
mother do the 
housework. 
Boys do no 

housework in Siam. But it was easy to do 
the little work that was done on that house 
boat, for there were only three small rooms: 
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the living room, where the furniture consisted 
of three small mats on which visitors might 
sit; the bedroom, where the whole family slept 
on pieces of matting laid on the floor; and the 
tiny kitchen where meals were cooked and 
eaten. No, there was no dusting, and as for 
sweeping, if something got on the floor, a poke 
of a bare toe pushed it down through the 
cracks between the bamboo poles into the 
river, and that was all there was to that job! 
And setting the 
table just 
meant getting 
out each per- 
son’s bow] from 
the corner and 
setting it on the 
floor. Later, 
each bowl 
would be 
rinsed in the 
river and 
turned upside 
down inthe 
corner of the 
kitchen. That 
was all. 
“*Some day,” 
said Oi Chi to 
himself, as he 
continued to 
dream, “‘I’ll be 
a rich mer- 
chant and have 
so many people 
to work for me 
that I will not 
have todoa 
single thing for 
myself. I won’t even have to feed myself! 
And I’ll let my finger nails grow long—oh, 
as long ascan be! Fiveinches, maybe. And 
then everyone who looks at me will know I 
am a gentleman and do not have to work!” 
That beautiful dream was interrupted when 
Oi Chi’s sister, who had just finished helping 
her mother, came to the porch to enjoy the 
breeze. 
“See the new beads on my doll?’’ Lo Chi 
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asked her brother. “‘They are the ones I 
found on the bank yesterday. Who’d have 
thought I could string them so well on a bit 
of grass fiber?”’ 

Oi Chi looked at the new beads and admired 
them. He was proud of his sister’s cleverness 
and loved her very much. 

“Catch!” cried Lo Chi, as she tossed him 
the precious doll. 

Now the children had often played that 

; way before, 
and nothing 
had ever hap- 
pened. They 
were so used to 
the river that 
they never 
thought of any- 
thing falling in. 
But this time 
something did. 
Whether Lo 
Chi didn’t 
throw as 
straight as 
usual, or 
whether Oi Chi 
hit the doll 
before he was 
ready to catch 
it, would be 
hard to tell. 
But that doll 
dropped 
straight ker- 
plunk! into the 
water and sank 
out of sight. 

Lo just 
stared. She couldn’t believe her eyes. Her 
precious doll gone! Then she began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, Lo,” said Oi comfortingly. 
“It was only mud, anyway. I’ll make you 
another one and the sun is so hot the new 
doll will dry before night.” 

“‘But another one won’t have those beads 
on,” replied Lo, sobbing. “I never saw such 
pretty beads and I know I never shall find 
any more!” 
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True enough. Oi had forgotten the beads. 

“T’ll dive and get them for you,” he said. 
“You just watch me!” 

Lo sat and watched, and then it was Oi’s 
turn to work. He didn’t have to bother to 
take off clothes and put on a bathing suit, for 
he wore only one garment all the time—just 
a white cloth around his waist. So he slipped 
quickly into the water and began hunting. 
Up he came and down again he dived, each 
time empty handed, until Lo was ready to 
give up in despair. But finally, just when 
Lo was trying to get her courage up to say, 
“Never mind, Oi, don’t bother!’ he 
found the doll and brought it up to her. 

It didn’t look 
very much like 
her own dear 
dolly, for the 
mud was soaked 
loose and the 
face was all gone, 
but the beads 
were still there 
safe and sound, 
and that helped 
much. 

‘‘Now, I’ll 
make you a new 
one,’’ said Oi Chi. 

He ran _ toward 

the shore on a 

plank that con- 

nected the back 

of the house 

with the land. 

There he scooped up handfuls of mud, shaped 
them quickly into the form of a doll, made 
eyes, nose and mouth with a bit of bamboo 
and even fashioned a little baby bonnet on the 
doll. Then he ran back onto the house boat 
with the new toy. 

““See, Lo,” he said happily, “this is even 
more beautiful than the other one was! Now 
we will put it here, where it can lie flat in the 
hot sun and soon it will be hard and dry and 
you may play with it and put on the beads.”’ 

It was easy to see that Oi loved his sister 
and wanted her to be happy, even though it 
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was not the custom of his country to show it 
by helping her in the house. 

“‘Let’s go out in the boat and take a ride 
while it dries,” suggested Lo. 

So they climbed into the tiny canoe, that 
was kept tied to the side of the porch, and Oi 
paddled out onto the river. 

Such a ride as that was! For stores and 
restaurants and theaters floated up and down 

that wide river—it almost seemed 
as though folks did more business 
on the river, as it went through 
the city, than they did on the 
land! The children loved to float 
past restaurants best of all, for they 
liked to sniff the delicious smells 
of food and hear the sound of gay 

music. 
After a while Lo Chi noticed 
that ‘the sun was getting rather 
low in the sky. 

‘*“Do you 
think my doll 
is dry now, 
Oi?” she asked. 
“Dry enough 
to play with?”’ 

Oi Chi looked 
at the sun. 

“T think it is, 
sister,” he re- 
plied hopefully. 
“ And if it isn’t, 
it’s now too late 
for the sun to 
make any more 

dolls today. We will go home and see.” 

Swiftly turning the boat about, he went 
toward their home. The doll was baked hard 
and dry, and much to Lo’s delight, she could 
play with it at once. 

“I’m glad I have such a good brother,” she 
said happily, as she admired the doll’s fea- 
tures. “It isn’t every little girl in Siam who 
has a brother smart enough to make her a doll 
so quickly!” 

Oi grinned sheepishly, as boys the world 
over do when sisters praise. But down in 
his heart he was proud and happy. 
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SARAH KEMBLE SIDDONS 


By MAXINE DAVIS 


HE Tempest,’ or ‘The Enchanted 
Island’ by Shakespeare, with all the 
machinery, monsters and decorations 

proper, to be given entirely new!”’ shouted a 
pretty little girl, 
who had black hair 
and the very black- 
est eyes and the 
whitest skin, and 
who was about 
thirteen years old. 
It was in front of 
an old coach-house 
in England many 
years ago, and the 
little girl was stand- 
ing on a barrel, 
with a pile of tooth- 
powder packages > 
beside her. ‘The 
performances will 
open with a repre- 
sentation of a tem- 
pestuous sea and a 
storm, in which the villain’s ship is wrecked,” 
she continued. ‘The storm ends in a shower 
of fire and a calm and sea horses and Nep- 
tune—and—and everything! You can see 
this wonderful spectacle for the mere presen- 


tation of a paper package of tooth powder. 
The tooth powder costs only one shilling and 
makes the teeth like pearls! Who wants teeth 
like pearls, with this wonderful performance 
thrown in? Step 
right up, ladies 


and gentlemen!”’ 
You’ve done the 
same thing lots of 
times, haven’t 
you? Maybe you 
have charged pins, 
or flowers, to let 
the neighbors see 
the show in your 
barn. But it was 
for fun. 
Little Sarah 
Kemble wasn’t 
selling packages of 
tooth powder for 
fun at all! She 
was selling them — 
so that she really 
could help her actor-father earn a living. 
You see, this was about the year 1768, a 
time when the American Revolution was just 
brewing in the Thirteen Colonies. Things 
were a little less primitive in England than 
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they were on this other side of the Atlantic, 
but not much. There were no moving pic- 
tures, or electric lights, or any great theaters 
and theatrical companies as we have now. 

Bands of players traveled about England 
much like gypsies. They would pack their 
scenery and costumes on little carts, and were 
always on the move, whether it rained or 
snowed, or was sunny. 

Sometimes they acted their plays in a barn, 
as you do yet, and sometimes they played in 
a coach-house. When they were very for- 
tunate, indeed, they presented their perform- 
ance in the room of an inn, and frequently 
out of doors in an inn-yard. Then the audi- 
ence would sit just outside. Many of Shakes- 
peare’s greatest plays were performed by these 
strolling players in such odd places. 

Because they could carry very little luggage, 
they had often to borrow costumes and scen- 
ery wherever they were. Candles in bottles 
usually served as footlights, and there was 
no orchestra. But the people enjoyed these 
theatrical entertainments as much as folks 
enjoy the greatest and most expensive spec- 
tacles nowadays. You see, they had to use 
their imaginations a great deal, and imagi- 
nations can decorate things beautifully. 

Frequently these traveling actors met with 
hard experiences. It was one of these times 
Roger Kemble, the father of Sarah Kemble, 
had to fight when we first saw Sarah adver- 
tising the tooth powder. 

In the old Welsh town of Brecon, where 
Sarah was born at the “Shoulder of Mutton 
Inn,’”’ Roger and his company found it was 
against the law to give performances for 
money. But nothing prevented the good 
people of the town from buying tooth powder. 
And certainly taking packages of tooth pow- 
der was not taking pay, if you explained it be- 
fore a lawyer who wanted to see the play, too. 
So the ingenuous Mr. Kemble let his pretty 
little daughter, and his handsome young son 
Philip, sell the tooth powder. Of course the 
improvised theater was crowded. Young 
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Mr. Siddons, who acted with the troupe, 
announced that there were enough silver 
shillings collected for their score at the inn, 
and coach-fare the following day, and perhaps 
a pair of shoes each for the children. 

Sarah was the sprite “Ariel” in the play. 
She wore a lovely sea-green cloak and frock, 
and a wreath of leaves in her hair, and stock- 


_ ings to match. She loved to act, and she 


could play the part every nicely indeed, but 
all her life she was afraid of being laughed at, 
which we know really isn’t important after 
all. 

As the curtain rose, some careless men 
were talking in the back of the audience, 
which, of course, was very impolite, because 
Sarah was talking, too. Part of the people 
couldn’t hear her and called to her to speak 
louder. And then, what do you think! 
Some boys in the front began to laugh and 
jeer. Poor Sarah didn’t know what to do. 
She forgot her lines, and she became quite 
frightened. Her mother, a wise and tender 
woman, whispered something to the little 
girl from the wings, and Sarah came down the 
stage and began to recite the old fable of the 
Boy and the Bullfrogs, in which the bullfrogs 
say to the boy, who is throwing stones 
at them, 

“’Tis death to us, though sport to you, 
Unthinking, cruel boy!” 
This made the audience smile and applaud, 
and ever afterward the little Miss Kemble 
met with a kindly reception. 

Sarah’s parents loved her dearly and wanted 
her to be well educated. They knew that 
if ever there was a profession in which educa- 
tion is needed, it is the stage. So whenever 
they stayed in a town long enough, they sent 
her to school. For some time Sarah was sent 
to a school called Thornloe House at Worces- 
ter. When the other girls found that she was 
a play-actor’s daughter, they would have 
nothing to do with her. 

She felt very lonely. But her mother had 
taught her to be resourceful and use her 
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imagination in amusing herself, and so she 
made herself a bright imitation sacque from 
thick sugar-loaf paper she got from the grocer. 
Her schoolmates were enchanted! They tried 
to copy it, but in vain. They had to ask the 
play-actor’s daughter how to make it. 

She was most forgiving and kind about it, 
and gladly showed them how it was done. 
The unpleas- 
ant feeling 
ended then 
and there, and 
after Sarah 
_played in 
some amateur 
theatricals, 
she easily be- 
came the most 
popular girl in 
school. Even 
then, people 
realized she 
was going to 
be a truly 
great actress. Her mother had taught her 
the value of clear enunciation, and correct 
speech in daily life, and poise and gesture. 

When she was sixteen, Sarah Kemble’s 
beauty and genius were the talk of the coun- 
tryside in old England, and many young men 
followed her with tender advances. But 
William Siddons, who had acted in her father’s 
company, held first place, and when she 
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was only nineteen years old she married him. 
Her first success she won at Cheltenham, a 
fashionable watering place, where she was 
billed as Mrs. Siddons. And from that time 
she began to climb until she was called the 
greatest of all English actresses. David Gar- 
rick, the greatest actor, felt it a privilege to 
work with her; and Richard Sheridan wrote 
plays for her; 
and Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds 
painted one of 
the world’s 
finest pictures 
of her: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Siddons as the 
Muse of Trag- 
edy.”’ She be- 
came a friend 
to royalty and 
the great folk 
of her time. 
Her brother, 
Philip Kem- 
ble, also became famous, but neither he 
nor his sister achieved immediate success. 
Fame was won only after long years of 
hard work and study, and they were both 
grateful for the hardships of their early 
years because it helped them understand 
people. 
And kindly understanding is the essence 
of being great and being loved. 


THE THING I’LL DO 
DELIA C. VAN DEUSEN 


USED to think when I grew up 
I’d be a gondolier, 

And have a boat—my very own— 
And stand right up to steer; 
And then I thought I’d be a clown 

And travel with a show, 
And make the people laugh at me 
Wherever I might go. 


But yesterday I saw a man, 
As I went down the street, 
Who in a big, square wooden box 
Was mixing up concrete. 
And now I know the thing I’ll do 
When I grow big and strong— 
I’ll be that happy man who just 
Makes mud pies all day long. 
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THE PATRIOTIC SONGS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


H, goody, we go to Music Land to- 
night!”” cried Doris, as the family 

arose from the dinner table. “Did 

you finish your home work, Dick? I did.” 
“Yes, of course,” replied Dick. ‘I want to 


hear that war music just as much as you do.” 
“You said yesterday that music was only 
for girls and you weren’t going to take any 


? 


more lessons,’’ answered Doris. “I thought 
you would not want to hear any more, either. 
And we don’t have war songs tonight. 
Mother said that the plantation songs came 
first.” 

“Mother was right,” said Father, “‘but I 
think we will sing the war songs first because 
I want you to sing with the old soldiers on 
Decoration Day.” 

“‘And I have a surprise for you,” said 
Mother. “I have brought out Uncle Ben’s 
old G. A. R. uniform for Dick to wear and 
here is Aunt Ellen’s dress that she wore to 
the first ball that President Lincoln gave after 
the war. She was such a tiny person I feel 
sure that Doris can wear it.” 

So, after much laughing and scrambling, 
the twins were dressed and ready for Father 
to begin his concert. 

“The Confederate Army did not have as 
many songs as did the Union forces,” said 
Father. ‘‘Their most popular song was ‘The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’ but, of course, no one sang 


that after the war. Another of their favorites 
was ‘Maryland, My Maryland!’. which is 
now the song of that state, although different 
words are sung than those in use during the 
war. The tune is the old German air ‘O Tan- 
nenbaum,’ which you children always sing 
around your tree on Christmas Eve. 

“But everyone loves ‘ Dixie’s Land,’ ” con- 
tinued Father, “‘and that was the best of the 
Confederate songs. It was written by a 
Northerner, Dan Emmett, of Ohio, who was a 
member of Bryant’s minstrels, and wrote this 
song as a ‘Walk Around’ for the troupe. 
Many verses were set to the tune. The ones 
sung during the war were written by General 
Albert Pike, who led the band of Cherokee 
Indians from Arkansas at the Battle of Pea 
Ridge. Of course, these verses were dis- 
carded after the war, and we always sing 
Emmett’s original words now.” 

“Let’s open the party by singing ‘Dixie’s 
Land,’ ” said Mother. So, with much laugh- 
ter, the family sang the merry old tune. 

“The first southern song came from the 
North, and the first northern song came from 
the South,” said Father. “My favorite of all 
America’s patriotic songs is the ‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.’ It has an interesting his- 
tory. In December, 1861, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the great Boston poet, was one of a 
party that President Lincoln allowed to visit 
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some of the Union camps. She heard the 
men singing a song called ‘John Brown’s 
Body’ and she was much interested. The 
tune was an old Negro spiritual made into a 
hymn by a man named William Steffe. Mrs. 
Howe thought that the John Brown of the 
song was the hero of Harper’s Ferry, but the 
men told her the song was written in honor of 
a gallant Scotchman named John Brown, who 
had been killed leading the “Tiger”’ Battalion 
of the 12th Massachusetts Regiment. Every- 
one felt that this tune should have more 
inspiring words; so Mrs. Howe wrote the 
wonderful verses, which have made this song 
the ‘battle hymn’ of the whole world. The 
first English troops that went to Belgium in 
August, 1914, marched down the Strand in 
London singing these inspiring 
words.” Father then sang the 
stirring hymn and the family 
joined in the chorus. 

“TI always get that song con- 
fused with ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,’ ”’ said Doris. 

‘‘Many people do,’’ replied 
Father. “ ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom’ was written the 
same year, but both the 
words and music of that 
were by the same man, 
George F. Root of Chicago. 
He was a great friend of my 
father’s and I have often 
heard your grandfather tell 
how this song came to be 
written. President Lincoln 
had issued his second call 
for troops, but the officers 
were having a hard time to 
get recruits. Mr. Root felt 
that a good rousing song 
would help matters; so one 
morning he wrote this song. 
He had hardly finished 
when the Lumbard bro- 
thers, who were the great 
singers of that time, came 
in and said that they 
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wanted a new song to sing that noon at a 
meeting to be held in Court House Square, 
when President Lincoln’s proclamation was 
to be read. They tried this song over and 
hurried with it to the meeting. Your grand- 
father said that before they had finished, 
all the people were singing the chorus, and 
that they sang it again and again. It went 
directly into the Army, and President Lincoln 


* himself wrote and thanked Mr. Root for the 


great service he had rendered his country. 

“Mr. Root wrote many other patriotic 
songs, and when I was a little boy I used to 
hear him sing them. The most popular one 
next to “The Battle Cry of Freedom’ was 
‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!’ When I was 
little I remember going to the old Libby 
Prison, which had been removed to Chicago 
as a war museum. There was an old soldier 
there who had been a prisoner in that dreadful 
place, and he told us how the 
prisoners used to cheer themselves 
by singing, ‘Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!’ Two of Mr. Root’s songs 
that were popular in both homes 
and camps were ‘The Vacant 
Chair’ and ‘Just before the 
Battle, Mother,’ but they 
were of a more sentimental 
character than his others.” 

“Who wrote ‘Marching 
Through Georgia’?”’ asked 
Mabel. ‘“‘That is the best 
march I know.” 

“It is really the best 
patriotic music we have,” 
answered Father. ‘But 
we are not singing that 
song today, for no one 
wishes to recall Sherman’s 
march to the sea. The 
song was written by Henry 
C. Work, a young clerk in 
Mr. Root’s music store. 
He was an inventor as 
well as a composer, and 
it is said that he invented 
the first walking doll made 
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in America. One song by Work I am going 
to sing you, for it is far too good to be for- 
gotten.”” So Father sang “The Song of a 
Thousand Years.” 

After he had finished Father announced 
the next song they all would sing together 
and Mabel began to play “Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground.” 

“This song was written by Walter Kittridge 
of New Hampshire,” said Father. ‘“‘He was 
physically unable to go to war, but he served 
his country by writing many good cheering 
camp songs.” 

“Did the Civil War have a song like our 
‘Over There’?”’ asked Mother. 

“Yes,” replied Father, “and I know we 
will all enjoy singing that together. It is 


called ‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 
and it was written by Patrick S. Gilmore, the 
great band leader, who wrote all his songs 
under the name of Louis Lambert. Gilmore 
loved the old Irish airs and he 
always played ‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me’ when the boys marched 


to the front. So he wanted as good 
a tune to bring them home and his 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home’ soon became the favorite 
tune for the boys 
to go away with, 
also.”’ ; 
After this song had 
been sung with pleas- 
ure, Father said, 
“Before we part for 
the night I want you 
always to remember 
these songs of the Civil 
War because they are 
the best patriotic 
songs that any nation 
has ever produced. 
Music always helps 
to inspire men to 
deeds of patriotism 
and it is acknowledged 
to be an important 


factor in the win- i b 
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ning of wars. I want to tell you a little true 
story. The night of Lee’s surrender some 
Union officers were celebrating the victory in 
Richmond. One said he thought they had 
better stop singing war songs as there were 
some Southern officers lodging across the 
street. After the singing stopped, one of these 
officers sent word asking the Union men to go 
on singing. Finally the Northern officers 
persuaded the others to join them and all 
sang together the songs of both the North 
and the South. Then one Confederate officer 
said, ‘If we only had better songs in our 
Army! I shall never forget that night in 
the ‘Wilderness’ when we heard the Union 
troops singing, ‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!’ 
and ‘The Battle Cry of Freedom.’ We had 
thought that battle was ours, but when we 
heard those songs we knew your reinforce- 
ments had at last arrived and we dared 
not carry out our planned attack the next 
morning.’ 

“ “Had you but known the truth,’ 
replied the Union general, ‘the whole 
outcome of the war might have 
been different. Our reinforcements 
had not arrived, and our men only 

sang to keep up their fail- 
ing courage.’ ” 

“Oh, my,” cried Dick, 
as Father stopped speak- 
ing. “I never realized 
how much music meant 

before! If it really 
helps men to win 
wars, I want to take 
music lessons again. 
May I take them, 
mother?” 

“We will talk 
about that tomor- 
row,’ answered 
Mother, smiling 
at Father over 

Dick’s head, as 

he and Doris 

) trotted up the 
1. stairs to bed. 
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BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


eo noblest of all American patriotic verses are those of Julia Ward Howe, which were written in 1861 
to the most popular army tune of the day, known as “John Brown's Body.” This air by Wm. Steffe 
was originally published in 1856 as a hymn, “Say, Brother, Will You Meet Us?" In December, 1861, Mrs. 
Howe, as one of a party of civilians allowed by President Lincoln to visit the Union outposts outside Wash- 
ington, heard the men of camp singing ‘John Brown's Body.’ She was urged to write better verses for the 
stirring tune. The result was “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ which has been universally popular, 
not only in America but among all her Allies in the recent Great War. In August, 1914, the first English 
troops on their way to France marched through London singing this great national anthem of America. 


Words by JULIA WARD HOWE Music by WM. STEFFE 
Allegretto 
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iv Mi eyes have seen the glo- ry of the com-ing of the Lord; He is 

2. I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hun-dred cir-cling camps; They have 
. I have read a fie-ry gos-pel, writ in bur-nished rows of steel} “As ye 


3 
4. He has sound-ed forth the trum-pet that shall nev-er sound re-treat; He is 
5. In the beau-ty of the lil- ies,Christ wasborn a-cross the sea, With a 










vin - tage where the grapes of wrath are stored; He hath 


-ed hi al - tar in the eve-ning dews and damps; I can 
deal with my con-tem-ners, so with you my grace shall deal; Let the 
sift- ing out the hearts of men be- fore His judg-ment seat; Oh, be 


glo- ry in His bos-om_ that trans-fig -ures you and me; As He 









loosed the fate-ful light-ning of His ter- ri- ble swift sword, His truth is march-ing on. 

read His right-eous sen-tence by the dim and flar-ing lamps, His day is march-ing on. 

he - ro, born of wom-an,crush the ser-pent with his heel, SinceGod is march-ing on)? 

swift, my soul, to an-swer Him! be ju - bi-lant,my feet! Our God is march-ing on. 

died to make men ho-ly, let us die to make men free, While God is march-ing on. 
) S 
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(From ‘‘Americanization Songs,"’ edited by Anne Shaw Faulkner) 


Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


Former State Chairman of the Better Films Committee oj the Illinois Congress of Mothers and of the Parent-Teachers Association 
Present Chairman of Better Films Committee of the Woman's Aid 


but it might easily be spelled “ANY 

BOY” and mean the same thing, for 
when Mr. Booth Tarkington wrote the story 
of ‘“‘Penrod”’ he felt that he was telling about 
any real boy, in any neighborhood, in any 
fair sized city of America. This book of ‘‘Pen- 
rod” is really composed of a number of stories 
about an average American boy, and there is 
no plot running through the many chapters. 
For: that reason we shall tell you about 
the screen version of ‘‘Penrod’”’ by chapters. 

Of course, Penrod would not be a real boy 
unless he knew everyone in his neighborhood, 
owned a dog, and had a chum. Penrod was 
known as “The Worst Boy in Town,” but 
the people who loved and understood boys 
knew that Penrod was “The Best Beloved 
Boy in Town.” Duke, his shaggy little dog, 
looked like a tired-out old letter carrier, and 
whenever Penrod’s mother wanted her small 
son, she looked for Duke, for the two were 
inseparable. Then there was Sam, Penrod’s 
chum, who lived next door, and who usually 
was to be found very near Penrod when any- 
thing was happening. And whenever these 
two boys were seen together, something 
usually did happen. 

Marjorie Brown, a lovely little girl of ten, 
whom Penrod and everybody else liked very 
much, must be introduced to you. So must 
the Other Boy Who Liked Marjorie Very 
Much. The two little colored boys, Herman 
and Verman, who lived in a tiny cottage in 


Proce is the name of a certain boy, 


the alley, must not be left out of our intro- 
duction, nor the tame raccoon which, at the 
other end of a long rope, followed the two 
little colored boys rather reluctantly, espe- 
cially when Duke was near. Then there was 
Georgie Bassett, The Little Gentleman of 
the town, who was really just a nice, quiet 
boy who had been unfortunate enough to 
have had the title of “Little Gentleman” 
bestowed upon him, and of course was 
expected to be everything that A Little Gen- 
tleman implied. And now that we have 
introduced the chief characters, let us darken 
the theatre and watch the story of Penrod 
and his friends unfold before our eyes. 


CHAPTER I. THE BOYS’ DEN 


We first see Penrod and his boy friends, 
all about eleven years of age, seated around 
a rickety table, upon which flickers a stump 
of a candle. They are in an old cellar room 
which once was a part of a large house. One 
can see the bricks of an old cistern in the 
background. These boys have found that 
if they cannot roller skate on the smoothest 
sidewalk in the town, which unluckily hap- 
pens to belong to a wealthy, old, and not 
very agreeable man, and if they cannot play 
baseball because some one objects to the noise 
and the policeman breaks up the game, and 
if they cannot find a place to play on top of 
the ground, they can find peace under the 
ground. We find them here discussing the 
train robbery which has just occurred. They 
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know how easy it is to be a good “‘detekative” 
and they would just like to have a chance to 
catch those old train robbers! They talk 
about what they are going to be when they 
grow up, and do you know, every one of those 
boys is going to be a “detekative” and catch 
train robbers. The curfew bell rings and 
away they go scampering to their homes, as 
the soft, full moon lights their way. 


CHAPTER II. THE PAGEANT 


This picture shows Penrod being dressed 
for his part as the Child Sir Launcelot for the 
pageant called “Children of the Round 
Table.” His mother and sister are very 
proud of their handiwork; not so Penrod. 
In the first place, Penrod objects to acting 
in the pageant because he feels that these 
lines of his‘do not say what he really feels, 


I hight Sir Launcelot de Lake, the Chiuld, 
Gentul-hearted, meek and mild. 

What tho I’m but a littul chiuld, 
Gentul-hearted, meek and mild, 

I do my share tho but a TOT. 


These are the lines that he is expected to 
recite, but he feels that he is not gentle, 
meek and mild, and he insists that he is not 
a tot. His greatest objection is to the cos- 
tume which his mother and sister have made 
for him. He has on Sister’s old white silk 
stockings, Mother’s old rose-colored silk waist 
made over into a blouse, and Father’s red 
flannels ornamented with silver braid to make 
them seem different. However, Penrod loves 
his mother and sister very much and knows 
that they have done their best to make of 
him a true Sir Launcelot. He draws the cape 
they have made closely around him in order 
to hide his costume, and “‘sallies forth’ as 
every true Knight of the Round Table would. 

Alas and alack! The first person he meets 
at the Town Theatre where the pageant is 
to be given, is The Other Boy Who Likes 
Marjorie Very Much. This boy is dressed 
in blue velvet knickerbockers, a white satin 
waistcoat, and a beautifully cut little swallow- 
tailed coat, and to make matters worse, he has 
on the whitest little boots with silk tassels 
that swing mockingly at Penrod. This is too 
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much for Penrod, and before the pageant is 
over I am sorry to say that Penrod, as Sir 
Launcelot, and The Other Boy, as Sir Galahad, 
come to blows. While the audience rather 
enjoys the new part of the pageant, Penrod’s 
mother feels dreadfully disgraced and Penrod 
is truly sorry. 


CHAPTER III. THE CIRCUS 


Penrod, who is happier in his own back yard 
after the episode of the pageant, is next seen 
preparing for the day. That is, he has re- 
solved not to get into trouble and is thinking 
things over. But Penrod decides that here- 
after, if there are to be any theatricals in his 
young life, he will do the managing and allow 
all the others to do the acting. He forthwith 
hails his chum, Sam, and they plan a circus. 
They invite the two young colored boys, 
Herman and Verman, to act as “Wild Men.” 
They use the tame racoon for the “ Wild Ani- 
mal Show.” They fluff up Duke’s whiskers 
and call him a “Real Indian Dog,” although 
poor Duke is just a little loving old dog, who 
only wishes to be left alone. They find a 
dachshund on the street and tag him “A Real 
South American Dog—Half Alligator—Half 
Dog.” They find old hats belonging to their 
grandfathers in their respective garrets, paint 
mustaches in blue-black ink on their own 
white faces, and paint the two little colored 
boys with white tattoo marks, “‘so that it 
will show.” They sell tickets for one cent 
each, or twenty pins, (no crooked ones), and 
are having a continuous performance, because 
no one goes home, when Mrs. Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts, a very large and pompous 
lady, who objects to Penrod as a companion 
for her son, comes up the rickety ladder in 
the barn, and breaks up the circus. Another 
exciting day must be planned by our young 
friend, Penrod Schofield. But Penrod never 
“‘pnlans’’—things just “happen.” 





CHAPTER IV. DANCING SCHOOL 


The next scene shows Penrod at dancing 
He is clean—he is brushed—he is 


school. 


uncomfortable! Marjorie, since the pageant, 
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will have nothing to do with him, and the 
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Other Boy Who Likes Marjorie Very Much 
is her partner for the cotillion practice, while 
Penrod has the Littlest Girl in Dancing 
School for his partner. You see them danc- 
ing around the room, but poor Penrod has 
very long legs and his little partner has very 
short legs, and neither can keep in step with 
the other. Of course the busy dancing master 
does not see this, and poor Penrod grows more 
and more awkward as the teacher counts: 
“‘One-two-three; one-two-three, GLIDE; one- 
two-three; one-two-three; one-two-three, 
GLIDE. Master Penrod Schofield, you loose 
the step. Your left foot! No! No! This 
is the left foot. So again, one-two-three!”’ 
And soon Penrod is completely out of step. 
As the dancing class is dismissed, the dancing 
master says, ““Now, when you are dismissed, 
each lady will go to her home, and prepare 
to receive a call. The gentleman will call 
upon the lady and beg the pleasure-to engage 
her for a partner in the cotillion tomorrow. 
If he can not come, he must write a note of 
regret to the lady.” 

Penrod, at once, makes up his mind to be 
the first one at Marjorie’s.home, but as you 
see him running the nine long blocks to Mar- 
jorie’s home, you are sure that some one will 
get ahead of him. When he arrives there, 
all out of breath, the Other Boy Who Likes 
Marjorie Very Much is there, as he has come 
' in his mother’s automobile. The next picture 
of this chapter shows Penrod running as fast 
as he can from one little girl’s home to the 
other, but as he has lost so much time trying 
to be first at Marjorie’s home, he is late 
everywhere else, except at the home of the 
Littlest Girl at Dancing School. She sob- 
bingly tells him that she had hoped it would 
be Georgie Basset, The Little Gentleman, 
but that she “will be pleased to accept his 
invitation,” and then she nuns, sobbing as 
though her heart would break, into the arms 
of her governess. This does not add to 
Penrod’s happiness. 

The next scene shows Penrod seated on the 
top of a very high slanting roof. This is the 
day of the cotillion. Sam, all dressed and 
ready for the party, calls for him, but Penrod 
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refuses to come down or go to the party. As 
Sam waves good-bye, Penrod, in returning 
the salute, loses his hold on the roof and falls 
to the ground. An onlooker would almost say 
that Penrod did this purposely, for he rolls off 
the roof very easily. Of course, going to a 
party after one has fallen from a roof is out of 
the question, and again Penrod has “skirted 
dangerous grounds.” He writes his note of re- 


gret, which Sam carries to the dancing school. 


CHAPTER V. 
CAPTURING THE MAIL ROBBERS 


After a funny scene where Penrod is day- 
dreaming in school, we are shown this scene 
which opens in the bank of the wealthy, 
old, and not very agreeable man who has just 
been told that the mails have been robbed 
again and that a great deal of money belong- 
ing to the bank has been taken. He is very 
much excited, and the bank is crowded. All 
the people are talking at one time. There 
is a large reward offered for the capture of 
these two mail robbers, and in the next scene 
you see them running across a great open 
space. Now under this, the boys have their 
underground room, which is reached by way 
of a tunnel. The men do not know of this, 
nor of the empty cistern which opens into 
the lot, and they suddenly fall down into 
the cistern. As it is deep and the walls are 
smooth, they find that they cannot escape. 

The boys, who are holding a meeting in 
their underground room and are discussing 
the mail robbery, are startled into silence 
when they hear this tumbling sound and for 
an instant are speechless. But they soon 
look down into the cistern and see these 
two men. Penrod at once realizes that their 
opportunity has come to catch those old 
robbers. He places three of the boys on 
guard and notifies the police and the bank 
officials. My! but those townspeople think 
Penrod anything but “The Worst Boy In 
Town.” The last scene shows Penrod and 
Sam teaching the old, rich, and now very 
agreeable banker to roller skate. There are 


boys skating all over the side walk, and the 
great big policeman is standing there smiling, 
perfectly contented with things as they are. 





BECKONS WANTED! 


By NATHANIEL BRADFORD 


"LL tell you what let’s play, fellows,” 

cried Jimmy one afternoon to a group 

of his friends, who were wondering what 
todo. “Let’s play ‘Beckons Wanted.’ ” 


“Can girls play it, too?” asked. Peggy. 


“Of course girls can play ‘Beckons 
Wanted,’”’ said Jimmy. ‘And it’s fun.” 

The children gathered around him. 

“First of all,” began Jimmy, “you count 
out in the usual way until somebody’s ‘It.’ 
He’s the guard. Then you select another for 
the captive. After that you choose the goal— 
we can take that elm tree over there, or our 
back steps. Then the guard and the captive 
stay at goal and shut their eyes. While 
they’re counting a hundred, the rest of us 
run off and hide. Then the captive calls 
out: ‘Ki-yu-na! Ki-yu-na! Ki-yu-na-yum! 
Beckons wanted! Then I’ll come!”” The 
captive has to stay at goal until he receives a 
beckon from one of the hiders. He can’t 
leave goal even then unless the guard isn’t 
looking.” 

“What does the guard do, beside watch 
the captive?” asked Peter. 

“He watches for beckons, too,” explained 
Jimmy. “Whenever he sees a finger beckon- 
ing out from a fence knot hole or from behind 


a bush or some place else, he leaves goal and 
runs after the hider. If he sees who it is, 
he runs back to goal and calls out, ‘One-two- 
three for Peter,’ or for somebody else. 

“But perhaps you see him coming and hide 
farther away before the guard recognizes 
you. Or, perhaps, you race back to goal 
before the guard does, and, in this way, get 
‘in free.’ If the goal is left unguarded the 
other hiders may get ‘in free,’ too. 

“The captive, you know, can leave goal 
only when he gets a beckon in answer to his 
call, and then only when his guard’s back is 
turned,” continued Jimmy. “Perhaps he 
gets a beckon when the guard is chasing down 
another beckoner. Then the captive tries 
to run and hide with the person whose beckon 
he is answering. If the guard sees him run- 
ning off, though, he can run back and tap 
goal for him. That is, unless the captive 
gets ‘in free’ first. The game’s lively then! 

“The first two beckoners that the guard 
recognizes and taps goal for are ‘It’ next 
time,” concluded Jimmy. “You see how the 
game goes now, don’t you? It’s something 
like ‘hide-and-go-seek,’ only it’s more fun.” 

“Come on! Let’s begin!” cried Peter. 

“Let’s,” said Peggy. 








HY, Dorothy, I can hardly believe 
it—tired of playing in the park!” 
“Yes, Sister, we couldn’t think of 
anything to play. So we just came home.” 

“Why didn’t you play ‘Light-Foot’?” 

“Is that a game? I never heard of it.” 

“Yes. You can play that the park is a 
forest and each one of you can be some light- 
stepping animal.” 

‘“‘I want to be a deer,” begged little Emily. 

“Very well, Clarence may be a reindeer, 
Janie Lee a chamois, John an antelope, and 
someone else may be a gazelle or a panther 
or a mountain sheep.”’ 

“Choose several trees for hiding places— 
there should be one less tree than the number 
playing. Dorothy may be the first leader. 
The leader calls the names of the different 
animals and they 
all take their 
places be- 
hind her. 





she trips on 
ever so light- : AG" ~ 
ly about the forest we 


and the others follow her closely, stepping 
as lightly as possible and chanting this little 
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LIGHT-FOOT 


By MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 
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verse as they go running along behind her: 
Tripping, skipping, 
Oh—what—fun! 
Through the glen, 
Away from men, 
Run—run—run! 

“The leader may go as far away from the 
trees you picked out as she likes, but when 
she calls, ‘Hide!’ all must try to get behind 
one of those trees and no other. The leader 
also tries to hide, and as only one can hide 
behind each tree, someone is left out. This 
one becomes the next leader and gives his 
name to the first leader. He now calls the 
names of the light-footed animals who follow 
him as he trips about, and run to hide when he 
tells them to.”’ 

“Oh, Sister, let’s play it right now!” 

“You can play it right in the back yard. 
The poles that hold the 
clothesline will make 
good pretend 
trees, and 
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posts of 
the rose arbor 
and the gate and those bushes over there.” 
“Come on,” cried John, “I’m an antelope.” 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE 
With Patterns 


pire Suzette, with her dolly, ;Tumpty, the clown, has 
come to visit you and join your doll family. She has 
brought two pretty dresses along to wear while she is visiting 
you: so Mother can see how to make you two just like them. 

ey will be nice and cool for the summer months. One is of 
checked voile, No. 3802, and is very simple. It comes in four 
sizes, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years old, and is trimmed with white batiste 
or soft white linen cut in scallops around the hem. The collar 
and cuffs are scalloped, too, but the material should be used 
double there. - The way the collar fastens is a little odd. It 
will be attractive if you use two bright colored buttons to fasten 


3318 


it with. Here, you see, on this blue checked voile the buttons 
are bright red, too. 

Dress No. 3818, which is of white organdie bound with 
blue organdie, is simplicity itself. The pockets are of the blue 
organdie bound with white. Then Mother can cut out several 
little blue squares and stitch them on here and there near the 
bottom of the dress, which has no hem, but which is bound with 
blue organdie. This model will be pretty in voile or linen, or 
any of the summer materials, but the white and blue organdie 
is perhaps the coolest looking. This pattern comes in four 
sizes, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. 

Miss Valentine is always delighted to answer any question 
Mother may care to ask regarding your clothes, if she will send 
a stamped self-addressed envelope to Miss Laura Valentine, 
care CHILD LIFE, Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Each pattern is 20 cents. 
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Yonder Lies the World 


There is a RAND 
MSNALLY Atlas 
for every purpose. 


For home, office or 
library, the JInterna- 
tional Atlas. The best 
medium - priced atlas 
ever published. Maps, 
statistics, indexes 
Size, 11x14, 394 pages. 
Cloth, $10.00; leather, 
$15.00. 


For quick reference, 
the Complete Atlas, less 
expensive, not so ex- 
haustive as the Inter- 
national. Size 11x 14, 
234 pages—cloth, $3.50. 

For the desk, the 
Handy Atlas of the 
World. Size 6x7, 
288 pages—cloth, $1.50. 

For: the pocket or 
hand bag, the Pocket 
Atlas of the World, for 
convenient reference. 
Sise 334x534, 576 
—paper, 75c; c foth, 
$1.25; leather, $2. 

iroulars Seite 
any of these atlases 
sent on request. 


wR lives out there beyond the hills? What do they do? How 
can I find out? 

The International Atlas of the World is the answer. It clears 
up many curious questions that work in the mind of the child, and 
opens to him a great new world. Its beautiful color plates bring 
vividly before him inany famous sights and natural features of his 
own and foreign countries. With the story and map at hand of 
every state in the Union and every country on the globe to place 
these sights, the child will come to look upon geography as a 
fascinating game and not as a matter of drudgery. 

The Atlas is one of the needs of the family circle. It puts in- 
formation, valuable, useable information at instant command. It 
shows new countries and boundaries of Europe as well as a wealth 
of other data that will astonish you. Nowis the time to buy a new 
atlas. You don’t know how much it aids in answering the many 
questions which children ask and in supplying information that every 
grown-up reader needs. Size 11x14 inches. 394 pages. 

Bound in cloth, $10.00. Full leather, $15.00. 


Descriptive circular and sample map sent free on request 


LY. & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


BUY THESE RAND MCNALLY ATLASES FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 9 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


‘ Turtle, there is no reason why you 

can't believe that he looks like 

this. Mr. M. T. does not seem to look so 

sad since he became a Quiltie. Here he 

is with a bowl of “Soup, soup, beau—ooti- 

ful soup,” and if I were you I'd trace him 

quick, before he gets another of those 
dreadful crying spells. 

To change the drawing into a quilt 


A LTHOUGH you never saw a Mock 


. block, get a smoothly ironed piece of mus- 


lin ten inches square and a blue or black 
piece of carbon paper. Lay the muslin 
down on a flat surface. Place the carbon 


paper over it. On top of the carbon 
paper place the above drawing. Stick 
pins around the design so it will be held 
firmly in place over the carbon and the 
muslin. Then, so that the traced lines 
will be perfectly straight, lay a ruler 
along the lines of the drawing. Trace 
over the lines of the drawing and the 
pattern will be transferred through. the 
carbon to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in all, just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 10 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


looked as fierce as the Queen, but 
we can't always tell by people's 
looks how pleasant they are. The Gry- 
phon was polite enough to introduce 
Alice to his friend and that was more 
polite than other Wonderland folks. His 
picture looks as though he might be an 
old gossip, telling some neighborhood 
scandal, but as I remember it was his 
friend, the Mock Turtle, who told most 
of the stories. 
To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of mus- 
lin ten inches square and a blue or black 


N vce comes the Gryphon, who 


piece of carbon paper. Lay the muslin 
down on a flat surface. Place the carbon 
paper over it. On top of the carbon 
paper place the above drawing. Stick 
pins around the design so it will be held 
firmly in place over the carbon and the 
muslin. Then, so that the traced lines 
will be perfectly straight, lay a ruler 
along the lines of the drawing. Trace 
over the lines of the drawing and the 
pattern will be transferred through the 
carbon to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in all; just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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TO LOOP, HOLD AS 
FIG.2, AND GIVE 
STRONG STEADY PUSH 


Inder Pastimes 


ARROWPIANE: 4 Boys 27-'G 


By Percy Pierce 


7O MAKE ’PLANE RETURN, 
TILT IT OVER ON SIDE 
WHEN LAUNCHING 


HOLD THIS WAY WIT 


NOSE SLIGHTLY DOWNWARD AND 
GIVE STEADY PUSH 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AND FLYING THIS ARROWPLANE 


UT out carefully the arrowplane and the parts A, B and D, following 

black lines, being sure not to tear the paper. 

From a piece of cardboard, about the thickness of a writing tablet back, 
cut out one long and one short strip same size as pattern A and D shown. 
These are used to reinforce the front edges of the arrowplane, and to give it 
proper balance for flight. 

Paste the long piece of cardboard A down over the dotted portion AA, 
shown on the ay gee The section B with aviator is then pasted face down 
over the portion BB, but do not the aviator’s head. When the paste 
is dry, fold the arrowplane down along the center dotted line, bending the card- 
board with care, so as not to break it. Now bring the flap C around the front 
of the arrowplane and paste it down against the opposite side of the body of 
the arrowplane. ; 

The wings are folded outward along the dotted lines to a horizontal posi- 
tion. Paste the small piece of cardboard D on top of the longer piece A 


directly in the center as shown by Figure 1, like a bridge. The flaps EE 

are bent up and pasted down against both pieces of cardboard, making sure 

they thoroughly stick to each wing. d the tail planes out horizontally 

along the dotted lines, so as to be parallel with the main wings, when viewed 

from front. The arrowplane is now finished and should appear as shown in 
igure 2. 

Be sure both wings are even, as the arrowplane will not fly straight if one 
wing is turned up and the other down. 

Hold the arrowplane underneath at the front, between the thumb and fore- 
finger, with the nose pointing — downward, and then give a steady push, 
letting go at the same time. If it dives, bend the tail planes upward slightly 
at the rear edges. If it turns to one side, bend the rear edge of the wing on 
the o} ite side to which it turned, upward. 

is arrowplane will do all the stunts a big aeroplane will do—loop, come 
back, spiral, n'everything. 
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Give Your Children Twelve Trips 


to the Land of Make-believe 


Child Life, the new Children’s Magazine, 
is the flying ship to the Land of Make- 
believe. It is for children from two to 
twelve years old. It treats of real things 
in a delightfully imaginative way in words 
and pictures. It is edited, illustrated and 
published for the child. It is edited by 
those who know the child and his way of 
thinking. 


Child Life is a feature publication and 
will be full of new ideas for amusing, in- 
structing and guiding the thought and 
action of little people. . It will teach them 
love and appreciation for you, what they 
owe to you, to their country, to their 
community. It will be a strong influence 
upon their health, happiness and mental 
development. 


Every month Child Life will carry new 
games, new cutouts, new nature studies, 
and new facts dressed in the way of make- 
believe, dear to the hearts of little girls 
and boys. It will be brimful of the things 
which children understand best and prize 
most. It will teach the higher, finer things 
of life. 


We want you for a regular subscriber, 
and we want to put this fine children’s 
magazine into your hands regularly,—every 
month. For the children won’t want to 
miss a single word of its contents. When 
you read Child Life to them, you will hold 
them spellbound. Use the handy coupon. 
The two-fifty will be well spent, you'll 
think. 


Ranp MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


money-order 


Enclosed is aie 


for one year to 


City and State 


Start with issue of 


May, 1922 


for $2.50 which send CHILD LIFE 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


Well illustrated stories are 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 
For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 





Dear Rose Waldo: 


| AM in the fourth grade at school and for 

language we are having picture-studying 
such as “‘Can’t You Talk’ by Holmes, ‘“The 
Horse Fair’ by Rosa Bonheur, ‘““The Angelus” 
and ‘‘The Gleaners” by Millet. I am writing 
just to tell you how I enjoy CHILD LIFE and 
how much help it was to me in school. For 
in January's CHILD LIFE was the story 
about Rosa Bonheur and ‘“‘The Horse Fair’’ 
she painted. 

I told my story and teacher said, “Very 
good,” and told all the children what CHILD 
LIFE is and what a help it would be to all 
to get it. 

I would like to see my letter in CHILD LIFE 
if it is not too long. I want to join the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Please write me more about 
the club. 

ARLENE NELSON 


Age g years Conception Jct., Mo. 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear Miss Rose Waldo: 


I ENJOY the CHILD LIFE very much. My 
sister, Mary, and I save our money to 
buy it. I enjoy things better when I work for 
them and so does my sister. That's why we 
save our own money. We always look for- 
ward to the happy times we will have reading 
CHILD LIFE when the next issue comes out. 
My mother reads the books and says they 
are very nice books for children. 


Yours lovingly, 


MARGARET MURPHEY 


Age 11 years Macon, Ga. 


A GOOD-NIGHT STORY 


OOD-NIGHT,” said Dolly. The cock on 
the roof said, ““Good-night."" The moon 
shone very bright. The stars looked very 
little. All the children were in their beds, and 
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dear Mother turned off the light and I had a 
dream. 

I dreamed that a fairy came and left me a 
pair of black shoes, and the next morning was 
Sunday and I wore them to Sunday school, 
and my playmates thought that my Daddy 
had bought them. 

ANNA MAE SWAN 
Douglas, Wyo. 


Age 6 years 


THE NAUGHTY SQUIRRELS 


(ON upon a time two little squirrels lived 

together in a hollow stump. Their 
names were Billy and Jack. One day their 
mother said to them, ‘I am going to the store- 


house. You must be very good children 
while I am gone. Be sure and stay near the 
house.” 


After she had gone Jack said, “Let's take a 
walk.” 

Billy agreed. They scampered off. 

All of a sudden they felt themselves going 
down. When they landed on the ground, 
they didn’t know what to do, for they had 
landed right in Giantland. And they knew 
that giants caught squirrels and put them in 
cages. 

They looked up and saw coming towards 
them a giant. He had a cage in his hand. 
He caught them and put them in the cage. 
Then all the giants taught Jack and Billy to 
do tricks. 

One night the giants forgot to lock the cage 
door. When Jack tried to open it, as he 
always did, he was surprised when it swung 
open. Out they scampered and found the 
place where they had fallen through. 

Then they went up and went home, and 
their mother was so glad to see them that 
she wept for pure joy. And after that those 
naughty little squirrels always obeyed their 
mother. 

ELEANOR WOOD 


Age 8 years Oak Park, Ill. 


SPOT AND THE BOY 


NCE there was a little calf. His name was 
Spot. They called him Spot because he 


was spotted. He lived with his mother in 
the field. 
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One day Spot was out playing in the field 
when a great big dog came along and began 
to bark at him. Spot began to run, and the 
dog ran after him. Just then a boy jumped 
out from behind a bush and caught the dog. 
Spot ran to his mother and called back, 
‘‘Baa,’’ meaning “Thank you.” 


ALLEN S. CROWLEY 


Age 9 years Goshen, Cal. 






THE FAIRY PALACE 


(7 = upon a time there lived a fairy. 
She lived in a beautiful fairy palace, 
which was made of gold. The Fairy Queen 
said to all of the fairies, ““You will have to 
find one little girl that is true, and you must 
bring only one or our charm will be broken.” 
So they said, “We will,” and away they 
flew. 

A little girl sat reading a book called 
“Truth.” The fairies said, “We will take 
her.” So they gently lifted her and before 
she knew where she was, she was in the fairy 
palace. 

It was her birthday and she said, “I'll not 
get any presents because I am away from 
home.” i. 

But just as she got through speaking, a big, 
big present was set in front of her. It was 
marked, “To Mary Anne from the Fairy 
Queen.”’ She quickly took off the wrappers 
and inside sat a real live baby! Oh, she was 
so happy! She jumped up and down, but the 
baby began to cry and the Fairy Queen came 
in. 

“Oh, my,” the little girl said, “what a 
lovely present you gave me!”’ 

The Fairy Queen smiled and said, “I am 
glad you like it, my dear. You can have two 
wishes.’ 

‘I would like to keep my baby.”’ 

“All right; that’s one.”’ 

“| wish I could stay here all the time.” 

“You may,” said the Fairy Queen. 

So the little girl stayed. 

Just then the little girl woke up and found 
she had been dreaming, but every night she 
plays with the fairies. 


BETTY GRAVES 


Age 7 years Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE BEST WISH 


| WISH I were a butterfly 
And had wings white and red, 

And had a big spot of blue 

On the top of my little head. 


No, I wish I were a sunbeam 
A-rising in the sky, 

And could see the whole world round 
With just a single eye. 











No, I wish I were a grasshopper 
And could hop here and there, 
And could see the whole world round, 
That is, the part that’s fair. 
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Hello there, Kiddies! 


OME play with us. We are the teeny old 
men who live in ADIT, the spinning top. 
We are elfs who live in steel balls, and we 
are as old as old can be. We are glad when you 
are happy and we shout in glee as we jingle from 
place to place. Our names are Inner and Outer 
Gnome. Then, too, there is old man Operation, 
with his yellow star face all aglow. Why, he’s the 
fussiest old thing you ever knew. He’s always 
trying to fool us, as we race from number to 
number. When we stop at some hole and smile 
out at him, he peeps in, and tells us to do some- 
thing that we don’t want to do. Sometimes he 
tells us to ‘do addition, and also subtraction, and 
then multiplication, and division—oh, yes, we have 
to do that, too. 


aR nony Sx tereritae 


Oh, I could keep on wishing 
For one thing and another; 
But the best wish of all is granted me, 
I have a good kind mother. 
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HORTENSE LORAINE BARR 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


BUY your magazine and enjoy it very 
much. Hope this little poem meets 
with your approval. | 
The above is my silhouette. 


MARY LOUISE RENFREW 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














NATURE 


BEAUTIFUL rays of sunshine 
Come sailing down from the sky; 

God made their glowing colors, 

From the rainbows up so high. 










We will play you a game of numbers sometime, 
if you send 25 cents for us. After May Ist we will 
be waiting for you at the 


JOY BALL BEARING COMPANY 


457 N. Racine Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











MAIL COUPON TODAY 
God made the trees and flowers, SC SSSSSSSSS SSS SS SSS SUSE S USS S SEDUCES SUSU DUT UOSTTDOSTS: 


; ' JOY BALL BEARING COMPANY 
He made the birds and bees ? Dept. No. 2, 457 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
He also made the rain come down, Please sent ADIT, the spinning top, to 
AMotieduwthHishkec  #iES---— a ernrimeiterinp wind atcha 



















MARY LOUISE RENFREW 0. Oi 


Age II years Cleveland, Ohio. 





















































‘‘None genuine without Trade Mark” 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever 
hear that question? How could 
you always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. 
To insure this much study has been given 
by physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. 
They have found the greatest aid in perfect 
conditions for repose of the nerve system. 
Sanitary beds are all important. You may 
have a good mattress and springs—that is 
not enough. They cannot be sanitary and 
fully restful to the nerves without quilted 
mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an 
Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this 
spread your sheets. These protectors are 
made of bleached white muslin, both sides 
quilted with white wadding of the best 
grade between. This assures the tired 
nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, 
giving them free action and healthy respir- 
atory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and baby’s 
crib clean and sweet, and mattresses in a 
perfectly sanitary condition. All leading 
physicians endorse them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals, and leading hotels ‘throughout 
the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; 
cost but little and serve to protect mat- 
tresses and lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street NEW YORK CITY 















205 West 34th Street 







Edited with introduction by 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
of Wellesley College 





In review of this book in 
The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, Nell Battle Lewis says 
in part :— 


“This fairy-tale book, to begin 
with, is literally chock-full of 
pictures. There isn’t a page of 
it that hasn’t at least one. And 


these pictures are brilliantly 


colored. When the artist paints 
the sky, she paints it so blue that 
there can be no mistake about it. 


“These pictures are all definite 
with the good old primary colors 
for little primary minds. And 
aside from the simplicity of treat- 
ment, the pictures are all cham- 
ingly conceived, and their style 
has a naive individuality.” 

Margaret Evans Price did them, and 
she knows how to draw a Beast, ‘“‘what 
is a Beast,” and giants and lovely slim 
blond princesses. 

The book contains all the immortal 
standbys, ‘‘Beauty and the Beast,” 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “‘Cinder- 
ella,” and the rest of the favorites. 
Katharine Lee Bates has written a de- 
lightful introduction to it under the 
head of “The Truth of Fairy Tales.” 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” is illus- . 


trated with a hundred and twenty pic- 
tures in full color by Margaret Evans 
Price, and may be had at all shops and 
stores where books are sold. 





Beautifully bound in cloth, size 
10x12 inches, price $2.50 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


IF YOU WANT ANYTHING 


FOR AND ABOUT A DOG 


in the way of books, blanks, pictures, 
kennel supplies, medicines, crates, etc., 
send for catalogue and sample copy. 


FIELD & FANCY 


A. & N. Store 


May, 1922 





New York, N. Y. 


What 112 Doctors Told Us 


About Caring for a Baby’s Skin 


By the Head of the Research Laboratories of Bauer & Black 


©Ba&B1922 4% 


FREE 


to Mothers 


Liberal trial pack- 
ages of Bauer & 
Black’s two new 
nursery requisites. 
Mail the coupon 
below. 


New Principles Now Applied to Overcoming Baby Rash 


ODERN science has perfected 
a new and radically different 
way in infant hygiene. 

Its object is to overcome diaper rash 
and skin irritations, and thus, by reliev- 
ing discomfort, to make baby’s days 
happier—and mother’s days less trying. 

It embodies new principles—principles 
now combined in a remarkable new 
Bauer & Black requisite— B&B Baby 
Talc. Note coupon below for liberal test 
package free. 


Supplants Old Methods 


Many months were spent perfect- 
ing this new way. Old methods were 
inadequate. 

We consulted famous children’s spe- 
cialists, dermatologists, heads of mater- 
nity homes — 112 in all. We sought a 
new way—a scientific way—of combat- 
ing the irritant acids which obtain in 
perspiration and in urine. 

Extensive experiments were made. 

umerous tests effected under the per- 
sonal direction of a famous baby spe- 


MAIL THIS for FREE SAMPLES 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, U.S. A.. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Bauer & Black, Canadian Laboratories, 
Toronto, Canada 


B&B Baby Soap=these without charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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Please send me a trial package of B&B Baby Tale and | 


and Skin Irritations 


cialist. Now we believe we have attained 
the ideal. And highest authorities agree. 


Combats the Cause of Irritation 


The pores of the skin constantly ex- 
ude moisture. It is nature expelling im- 
purities from the body. Upon exposure, 
this perspiration becomes a semi-acid 
irritant. So does urine. But more in- 
tensely so. 


These acids make the skin raw, tender 
— susceptible to rash. Infection often 
follows. Hence, you must combat them. 


Old methods attempted merely to dry 
the moisture, thus affording but indif- 
ferent relief. 


B & B Baby Talc combats the irritant 
body acids — makes them harmless to 
the skin. It strikes at the cause of irri- 
tation. It marks a new era in infant 
hygiene. 

Use it after baby’s bath. Sprinkle it 
on diaper cloths. It is soothing, gently 
healing — scientific protection in the 
charming guise of a soft, white talc. 

Try it for two days. Results are quick 


— and amazing. Note how much 
smoother baby’s skin—how much more 
restful and happy — for comfortable 
babies are happy babies. 


B&B Baby Soap 
“Tempered to the Infant’s Skin’’ 

A mother’s zeal in keeping her baby 
sweet and clean, as every doctor knows, 
frequently finds expression in an unfor- 
tunate choice of soap. B & B Baby Soap 
is made of edible fats. It lathers freely, 
dries slowly, and rinses off readily. It 
contains a slight percentage of zinc 
oxide, hence is mildly healing. Bland 
and soothing, it provides a safe soap 
for your baby. 

Mail Coupon for Free Samples 

We want all mothers to try this new 
way of making babies happy. So we in- 
vite you to mail the coupon for liberal 
trial package of B&B Baby Talc and 
B & B Baby Soap, free and postpaid. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


BrB Baby Talc 
8B BabySoap 


BeB Products 


Your druggist offers you, in all Bauer 

& Black products, the results of 28 

years of ethical service to the medical 
profession and the public, 
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Slip Into a Bradley and 
Out-of-Doors 


RADLEYS are the ideal garments for children. 

Bradleys are sturdily built to stand a lot of rough 
usage and they are always presentable. 

In Bradley garments for children, mothers will find styles of 
merit in new and correct colorings with a fineness of material and 
perfection of comfort distinctly knitted into each 
Bradley garment There is a Bradley merchant 
near you. 


. BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


Delavan, Wisconsin 


























